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PREFACE. 


Tue small Work which I here present 
to the reader, for his use and information, 
I may presume to style truly practical, 
ince I have throughout my life been a 
breeder and keeper, and also an amateur 
of domestic poultry, pigeons, and rabbits ; 
at some periods, upon rather a considerable 
scale; and have for many years together, 
kept a register of the results. I have 
farther done that which, I-believe, no cther 
man has taken the pains to do,—kept a 
regular stud book for those breeders, 
scarcely one of which was so poor as to be 
without a name; and Regulus, Sampson, 
Flea-catcher, Selima, Moreau, Isaac, and 
Tom Paine, shine with peculiar lustre on 
my poultry and pigeon list; whilst Corey, 
Buttercup, Adam, Beelzebub, Lucifer, Ca- 
rolina, Hecuba, make a figure equally splen- 
did and equally useful among the rabbits. I 
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think Montaigne says somewhere, that if « 
man would sit down, and describe that 
which he has known practically, upon 
- almost any subject, he could scarcely fail of 
being useful. Just so far my ambition ex- 
tends. Nor is the world ‘entirely without 
need of advice on this subject, notwith- 
standing its antiquity, and the multitude of ~ 
counsellors, Of this fact I hada signal 
proof, in a visit a few years since, to an 
Hon. Baronet, in whose extensive park, 
and most convenient yards and offices, and 
upon a soil excellently adapted, I found a 
sufficiency of poultry could not be raised for 
the family use ; in consequence of. which, a 
very considerable annual expence was 
incurred at a -neighbouring town, for an 
additional supply. This was regretted, 
and described to me as an unaccountable 
circumstance, by the housekeeper. I have 
_ here, moreover, an eye to a favourite plan 
of mine, making the country-house its own 
mart for the supply of all necessaries, in a 
far more ample degree than it usually is ; 
implicating, among other domestic objects, 
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poultry, rabbits, fish, mutton, small beef, 
and an equal abundance of the superior, as 
of the orchard fruits. 

In fine, I have avoided scientific detail, 
and have addressed plain understandings 
in the plainest language, aiming at utility 
solely ; and I trust, the keeper of half a do- 
zen hens and a cock, in the corner of his 
yard, will receive information, in degree, 
equally useful and satisfactory, with another 
who may desire to enter upon the most ex- 
tensive plan. 

The present, or Szconp Epirion, con- 
tams additional articles on Purasants, and 
on Swine: the latter I was induced to add 
on the representation of several friends, 
that many persons who keep a poultry-yard 
for the supply of their table, feel it conveni- 
ent also to have a breeding sow, or two or 
three pigs, as a still more substantial aid, 
in these extravagant times, towards the sup- 
port of their household. Such economists 
would surely desire to be led into the right 
path, and my friends professed to think me 
no improper guide, knowing that I have 
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been a considerable breeder and feeder of 
pigs. | 

The following letter to the publishers, of 
a Right Hon. Baronet, late President of the 
Board of Agriculture, the author of this 
little book feels peculiarly honourable to 
himself, and a gratifying reward for his 
pains, as proceeding from a man who, 
through so great a part of his life, has la- 
boured to obtain a right understanding of 
every thing which appertains to rural affairs, 
and who has thence actually conferred so 
many solid benefits on his country. With 
respéct to the injunctions of Sir John Sin- 
clair, I had already anticipated them in 
part ; but I could find nothing of material 
interest respecting poultry in the books he - 
quotes, agricultural writers in general, neg- 
lecting that subject, as of inferior concern, 
unless indeed we except one, and him there 
— will be no doubt that I consulted. I how- 
ever recollect the description of a most 
complete poultry-yard, some years since, 
either in the Annals of Agriculture, or Com- 
munications to the Board. As to consider- 
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able poultry-feeders in and about London, 
granting there be any such, exclusive of the 
goose-feeders, they must be sought, I aps 
prehend, among the poulterers. 

A eritic in one of the Magazines, ob- 
jects to my position, that “ no live stock is. 
less liable to disease than the rabbit, with 
regular and eareful attention.” I repeat 
the assertion, coupled with another, name- 
ly, that without regular and careful atten- 
tion, no live stock is more precarious. 


May 27, 1816. 


Letter of the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. to Messrs. Sherwood and Co. 


(CoPy.) 
Gentlemen, 

‘I have read over Mr. Moubray’s Trea- 
tise on Domestic Poultry, which seems to 
be the best work hitherto printed on that 
subject ; but it might be much improved 
by a careful examination of all the County 
Reports, and other recent agricultural pub- 
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SECTION I. 
Various Species. 


Unver the term Domestic Powutrry, 
in this country, are generally understocd 
—the Chicken or Fowl, Turkey, Duck, 
Goose, Pea and Guinea Fowl; to which, 
perhaps, may be added, the Swan. The 
wild varieties of the above species, of the 
duck more especially, are objects of pur- 
suit to the sportsman, and to those inha- 
bitants of the sea coasts, and of the vi- 
cinities of lakes and rivers, where wild 
fowl are ae for market. 
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2 Customs of other Countries. 


CUSTOMS. 

In Britain, where a greater quantity of 
butcher’s meat is consumed, than probably 
m any other part of the world, poultry 
has ever been deemed a luxury, and con- 
sequently not reared in such considerable 
quantities asin France, Egypt, and some 
other countries, where it is used more as 
agpecessary article of food, than as a de- 
licacy for the sick, or a luxury for the 
table. In France, poultry forms an im- 
portant part of the live stock of the far- 
mer, and it has been said of that country, 
the poultry yards supply a much greater 
quantity of food to the gentleman, the 
wealthy tradesman, and the substantial 
farmer, than the shambles do; and it is 
well known, that in Egypt, it has been from 
time immemorial a consiglerable branch 
of rural economy, to raise domestic poultry 
for sale, hatchedin hovens by artificial heat. 
The warmer climates are far more favour- 
able than ours, for the purpose of raising 
poultry, and the same rule necessarily 
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holds with respect to this country, where 
the warmest and dryest soils are best adap/ 
ted to this production, more especialiy 
of the ehicken and the turkey. 


POPULAR OPINION, 


Ir has been a general and popular topic 
ef declamation, that in former and pro- 
sumed happier times, our small farmers’ 
wives raised a superior quantity of pou!- 
try, to that which has been produced of 
late years; a position, at best, very ques- 
tionable, smce poultry has never yet riscn 
in price, beyond the proportion of other 
articles of food, and since the demand of 
the markets has been supplied in as full a 
measure as formerly. Suppose a heath 
er common, on which poultry has been 
customarily bred, is inclosed and improved 
into farms, is it not probable that, genc- 
rally at least, as large a quantity of poul- 
try is reared, as upon the land in its former 
state of waste and producing no corn, a 
food so absolutely necessary for that kind of 
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stock? In fact,. it is open to the observation 
of every one, that poultry has never been in 
this country a favourite or prevailing articie 
of diet, with the lower or middling orders 
of the people ; thence our farmers, whe- 
ther little or great, could never be more pro- 
fitably employed, whether for themselves or 
the community, than in the production of 
the more substantial articles of food: in the 
mean time, the demand for the luxury of 
poultry never fails to be satisfied to the ut- 
most extent, and a decline of price in that 
article, will be the natural consequence of 
a general decline in the meat market, 
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SECTION If. 
Qualtites of the Flesh of Poultry. 


GALLINACEOUS FOWLS, OR CHICKENS. In 
the opinion of physicians, both ancient 
-and modern, the flesh of the chicken 
at three months old, is the most delicate 
and easy to digest of all other animal 
food; thence best adapted to the ste- 
machs of individuals, cr the constitution- 
ally weak, being the least alkalescent 
of all animal food, free from irritation, 
and affording a mild and innoxious chyle. 
Age makes a striking difference in the 
flesh of fowls, since, after the age of twelve 
months, it becomes tougher and. more in- 
soluble. The cock indced, at that age, is 
only used for making soup, whilst the 
pullet is still excellent, although a more 
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substantial viand than the chicken. Whilsi 
young, the cock and hen are equally de- 
licate. 

The Capon or castrated cock, has ever 
been esteemed one of the greatest delica- 
cies, preserving the flavour and tender- 
ness of the chicken, with the juicy matu- 
rity of age, the flesh yielding a rich and 
good chyle, and without any tendency to 
inflammation. Capons are usually cram- 
med, and made excessively fat, perhaps 
to the verge of disease, in which state 
their flesh is neither so delicately flavoured, 
nor probably so wholesome, as when more 
naturally fed. Indeed, the flesh of the 
barn-door fowl], or that fed in a state of 
nature, and at liberty to take exercise, is 
universally acknowledged to excel in 
genuine richness of flavour. There is pro- 
bably greater variety of size, figure, and 
appearance, in the chicken, than in any 
ether species of fowl, and also considerable 
variety of quality, which will be pointed 
out under their different heads. 

The Turkey. The flesh of the turkey is 
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somewhat more dense of fibre, and more 
alkalescent and substantial than that of 
the chicken, but it is reckoned nourishing 
and restorative. Age produces a similar 
effect as in the chicken, whence the turkey, 
after a certain period, is good for little 
except stewed. 

The true black Noriolk turkey is esteem- 
ed superior to all others. The coprrr tur- 
key, (see varieties) originally of the wild 
American breed, proved too tender, and 
degenerated in this country. 

GUINEA FowLs are not so white of flesh 
as the common, but ‘more inclined to the 
pheasant colour ; in quality, short and sa- 
voury, like the flesh of the pheasant, and 
easy of digestion. In fact, the guinea 
fowl is reckoned by many, a good substi- 
tute for the pheasant. They are very pro- 
lific, and their eggs nourishmg and good. 

GuINEA Fowls are in season for the 
table when game is going out, namely, 
from February to June; PEA FowLs also 
are used in the same season. 

The Peacock, however, has long ceased 
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to form a common dish for the table in 
‘this country, and probably, from its coarse- 
ness and ill colour, when it did, the motive 
was rather shew than use. . 
Busrarps. The Bustard is the largest 
land bird of Europe, the cock generally 
weighing from twenty-five to twenty-seven 
pounds. ‘Phe neck a foot long, the legs 
a foot and a half, It flies with some little 
difficulty. - The head and neck of the 
cock, ash coloured; the back, barred 
transversely with black and a bright rust 
colour. The greater quillfeathers black, 
the belly white; the tail, consisting of 
twenty feathers, marked with broad black 
bars: it has three thick toes before and 
none behind. There are upwards of half 
a dozen species of this bird, two vor three 
of which (African) are crested. The 
LitTLeE Bustard, differs only in size, not 
being larger than a pheasant. They were 
known to the ancients in Africa, and in 
Greece and Syria; are supposed to live 
about fifteen years; are gregarious, and 
pair in Spring, laying only two eggs, near- 
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ly of the size of a goose egg, of a pale 
olive brown, marked with spots of a darker 
hue. They sit about five weeks, and the 
young ones run like partridges, as soon as 
delivered from the shell. ‘The cocks will 
fight until one is killed or falls. Their 
flesh has ever been held most delicious, and 
I suppose they are fed upon the same food 
as the turkey, 

There were formerly great flocks of bus- 
tards in this country, upon the wastes and 
in the woods, particularly in Norfolk, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Dorset, and in various parts 
of Scotland, where» they were hunted 
with greyhounds, and very easily taken. 
Buffon was mistaken in his supposition 
that these birds are mecapable of being 
propagated in the domestic state, chiefly on 
account of the difficulty of providing them 
with proper food, which, in their wild state, 
he describes to be heath berries and large 
earth-worms. Probably the Haw or white- 
thorn berry might succeed equally weil. 
Mr. Castang informs me that a person in 
Norfolk has at this time some bustards : 

BS 
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also that he had last year, an old bustard 
and four eggs, which he sold to Lord Stan- 
ley, and a pair of bustards to the Earl of 
Darnley. ‘Fo those who aim at variety and 
novelty in this line, the bustard appears pe- 
culiarly an object for propagation and in- 
crease, since the flesh is of unrivalled ex- 
cellence, and it is probable this fow] will 
render great weight of flesh for the food 
consumed. 
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The Ducx. The flesh of the dack is of 
a savoury and somewhat’ of a stimulant na- 
ture, is said to afford a preferable nourish- 
ment to that of the goose, being not so 
gross, and more easily digested : and that 
of the wild duck is reckoned still more easy 
of digestion than the tame, although more 
savoury. 

The Goose. The whole anserime or 
goose tribe, of which there is great variety, 
are held to afford a food highly stimulant, 
of a strong flavour, and viscous quality, and 
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of a putrescent tendency. The flesh of the 
tame goose is more tender than that of 
the wild, but generally, it is a diet best 
adapted to gocd stomachs and powerful 
digestion, and should be sparingly used by 
the sedentary and weak, or by persons 
subject to cutaneous diseases. . 

The fat, or grease of the goose, is more 
subtle, penetrating, and resolvent, than the 
lard of swine, and is an excellent article to 
be reserved for domestic use, in various 
eases. Sportsmen of the old school held 
the opinion, extraordinary as it may now 
seem, that when a kennel of hounds shew 
symptoms of rabies, or madness, the best 
prophylactic remedy, is to keep a consider- 
able flock of geese mm it, fora Jength of 
time; and the late Dr. James, exceedingly 
attached to dogs, inclined to give a de- 
gree of credit to this presumed remedy, 
which if real, must consist in the saline 
and penetrative qualities. of the anserine 
excrement. 

The Swan. The cygnet, or young swan 
only, is reckoned eatable, and that after a 
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peculiar preparation, although in old time, 
the swan formed a dish of embellishment 
and show at great feasts. Swan fat pos- 
sesses probably much the same qualities 
as that of the goose above described, but 
ig supposed somewhat more mild and emol- 
lient. The skin of the swan applied to the 
parts affected, is said to be efficacious in 
rheumatic pains, and to strengthen the ner- 
vous system: applied to the stomach, it 
dispels flatulencies and assists digestion. 

Cyenets. Young swans are sometimes 
fattened for home use, or presents, but are 
notto be purchased. : 
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SECTION WL 


GALLINACEOUS FOWLS. 


V arteties. 


We have no history so ancient as the 
domestication of the common cock and hen. 
The cock was supposed to be of Per- 
sian origin, but the species has been since 
propagated and introduced into general use, 
throughout the whole world; from east to 
west, from the burning climate of India 
to the frozen zone. Although fowls used 
for the table are by nature granivorous, 
yet all the various specis, the goose per- 
haps excepted, are carnivorous likewise, 
and great devourers of fish. — 

The principal varieties in use, of the 
common species, or FOWLS. are—DUNG- 
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HILL FOWLS—GAME—DARKING—POLAND 
—— BANTAM — CHITTAGONG, OF MALAY — 
SHAGBAG—SPANISH, and their endless sub- 
varieties. 

The common DUNGHILL FowL Needs no 
description—of middling size, every varie- 
ty of colour, and to be found in every part | 
of the country. 


Game. 


GAME FOwLs are too well known: to 
require a particular description. Their 
plumage, particularly the red, is most 
beautiful and rich, their size somewhat be-— 
low the common, and their symmetry and 
delicacy of limbs to be compared with 
those of the race horse and the deer, or, in 
more sirict analogy, with the wild species 
of their own genus. The ancients kept 
game cocks for the same purpose as the 
moderns, and their is a game breed, at 
present existing in India, but I have not 
hitherto obtained any information as to the 


erigin of our game breed, which has been 
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established during many centuries in this 
eountry. Their flesh is of the most beau- 
tiful white, and superior to that of all other 
breeds of domestic fowls, for richness 
and delicacy of flavour, but the extreme 
difficulty of rearmg the chickens from 
their natural pugnacity of disposition shows 
itself at the earliest possible period, and de- 
ters most breeders, excepting those who 
breed for the cockpit. Ihave many times 
had whole broods, scarcely feathered, stone 
blind from fighting, to the very smallest in- 
dividuals; the rival couples moping in 
corners, and renewing their battles on ob- 
taining the firstray of light. On this ac- 
count few can be reared, and as this dis- 
position, to a certain degree, prevails in the 
half breed, it prevents crossing with the 
game cock, otherwise a great improvement. 
The game eggs are smaller than common, 
fine shaped and extremely delicate. 
Philanthropists are in the habit of ce- 
claiming much against the practice of cock- 
pit battles, but on reflection, the cruelty 
of that sport will be found among the least, 
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where the feeling of animals are con- 
cerned, since fighting in she game cock, 
is a natural and irresistible passion, and 
can never take place against his will, 
since those engaged in regular com- 
bat, upon the arena, would do so volun- 
tarily, and with equal ardour, did they 
meet in the desert. Another and similar 
mistake is the supposed additional cruelty 
of arming the heels of the cock with steel, 
which, on the contrary, conduces to shorten 
the period of their sufferings. Throwing 
at cocks, indeed, is really a diabolical and 
contemptible act of barbarity, as are all 
other tortures which animals are compelled 
to undergo. Such are totally against the 
laws of reason, common sense, and com- 
mon humanity, and sufficient to bring into 
disgrace and contempt, the code of laws 
m which they are tolerated. The human 
being who can feel pleasurable sensations, 
on witnessing the agonized feelings, harass- 
ment and affright, of even the meanest 
brute animal, deserves, in the first instance, 
supreme and pointed contempt ; in the next 
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that isto say, after light imparted without 
effect, detestation and abhorrence. | 

An old German writer, of the name of 
Cranenstem, we are informed, gives the 
folowing account of the origin of our 
throwing at cocks on Shrove Tuesday. 
Whilst the Danes were masters of Eng- 
land, and lorded it over the natives, the 
inlabitants of a certain city, grown weary 
of slavery, had formed a secret conspiracy 
to murder their masters in one bloody 
night, when twelve men had undertaken 
to enter the town-hall by stratagem, and 
seizing the arms, to surprize the guard 
which kept it; at which time, their fel- 
lows, upon a signal given, were to come 
out of their houses, and murder all op- 
posers: but while they were putting this 
plan in execution, the unusual crowing and 
fluttermg of the cocks, near the place 
which they attempted to enter, discovered 
and frustrated their design; upon which 
the Danes became so enraged that they 
redoubled their cruelty, exercising still 
ereater severity over the English. ‘Soon 
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after, however, the English being freed 
from the Danish yoke, they instituted the 
eustom of throwing at cocks, on Shrove 
Tuesday, the day of their disappointment, 
from a stupid and barbarian passion of re- 
venge against the mnocent cause of their 
misfortune, instead of admiring the natu- 
ral vigilance of the birds, however unfor- 
tunately applied in a particular case: a 
reverse of the conduct of the Romans, 
who honoured the vigilanee of the geese 
which saved the capitol. This infamous 
sport, although at first only practised in 
one city, in process of time became a 
national diversion, and remains even to 
this hour, in some parts of the country, 
exhibiting a strong taint of original igno- 
rance and barbarism in the national cha- 
racter, which has not been wiped out by 
legislation. 

Every one has heard the horrible story of 
Ardesoif of Tottenham, who about thirty 
years since, being disappomted by a fa- 
mous game cock refusing to fight, was in- 
cited by his savage passion to roast the 
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animal alive, whilst entertaining his friends. 
‘he company alarmed by the dreadful 
surieks of the poor victim, interfered, but 
were resisted by Ardesoif, who threatened 
death to any who should oppose him ; and 
ina storm of raging and vindictive deli- 
rium, and uttering the most horrid impre- 
eations, he dropped down dead. I had 
hoped to find this one among the 
thousand fanatical hes which have been 
coined, on the insane expectation that truth 
can be advanced by the propagation of 
falsehood ; but to my sorrowful disappoint- 
ment, on a late enquiry among the friends 
of the deceased miscreant, I found the 
truth of the horrible story but too probable. 

The DarkiNG Fowr., so called from a 
town in Surrey, where probably the va- 
riety was first bred, and where, and in its 
vicinity, they are to be found in great 
plenty and perfection, is, in the third de- 
gree, the largest of our fowls, well shaped, 
having a long capacious body and short 
legs, and is a plentiful layer. The ge- 
nuine colour intire white ; chief distinctive 
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mark, five claws upon each foot. The 
white is probably not so pure as that of 
certain of the dung-hill fowls, nor is the co- 
lour of the flesh, that inclining to a yellow, 
or ivory shade. The Darkingare the spe- 
cies generally made into capons. 

In a late agricultural survey of the coun- 
ty of Sussex, an attempt is made to deprive 
Darking of the honour of originating this 
famous variety of fowls, with what degree 
of success it would be a waste of time to 
enquire ; it is sufficient we possess such a 
variety, and know where to obtain it in per- 
fection. The surveyor pretends that the 
Darking fowls are all raised in the Weald 
of Sussex, and that Horsham is the chief 
market for them. That their having five 
claws is by no means their true and original 
characteristic, such peculiarity being mere- 
ly fortuitous, and in fact objectionable ; and 
that those so marked are deemed a bas- 
tard breed. No doubt it is probable that, 
having five claws, accidentally brought 
into notice, certain fine and well-formed 
individuals ; but from those proceeded a 
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distinguished permanent variety, and that 
variety bearing the name of Darking, seems 
a sufficient proof in favour of that town and 
its neighbourhood. In the mean time, the | 
appellation, Darking fowl, has been in use, 
I apprehend, far beyond the memory of 
any one now living: and it is not at all 
improbable, the large Sussex breed has 
_ originated from a Darking cross, the pecu- 
liar mark of five claws, disappearing in the 
course of time, from the small number of 
Darking cocks employed, compared with 
that of the Sussex or common cocks, which 
were not so distinguished. Such is a com- 
mon case in crossing varieties of live stock ; 
the home variety in the end gets uppermost, 
as being the majority. In fine, five claws 
form an original distinction, in the common 
cock and hen, adverted to by Buffon; nor 
is there any thing inconvenient or injurious 
in it, the fifth claw being seldom of suffici- 
ent magnitude to encumber the foot, or 
cause it to scratch out the eggs, as has been 
apprehended. 
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Poland. 


The Poianp fowls, as they are gene- 
rally called, where chiefly imported from 
Holland. ‘Their colour shining black, with 
white tops on the head of both cock and 
hen. The head is fiat, surmounted by a 
fleshy protuberance, out of which spring 
the crown feathers or top, white or black, 
with the fleshy King David’s crown, consist- 
ing of four or five spikes. ‘They are not so 
thickly covered with feathers as some other 
breeds, and still less so with down. ‘Their 
form is plump and deep, and the legs of 
- the best species not too long. Perhaps the 
genuine sort has always five claws, and 
asthe Poland cock will produce occasicn- 
ally white stock from white Knglish hens, it 
is not improbable, the similarity of form 
likewise considered, that our famous Dark- 
ing breed may have been originally raised 
from that cross: or supposing such specu- 
lation groundless, the Darking differing as 
it does from the couamon, may: have been an 
imported breed. 
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“The Polanders are not only kept as orna- 
wiental, but they are one of the most useful 
varieties ; particularly on account of the 
abundance of eggs they lay, being least 
inclined to set of any otiier breed, whenee 
they are sometimes called everlasting lay- 
ers, and it is usual to set their eggs under 
other hens. They fatten as quickly as any 
breed, and are in quality similar to the 
Darking ; their flesh perhaps more juiey 
and of aricher flavour. 

Beside the Polanders, there is a smali va- 
ricty now imported from Holland, called 
EVERY DAY MENS, which are everlasting lay- 
ers. The eggs of the everlasting layers, 
generally, are not so large as those of the 
common hens, nor equally substantial and 
nutritious. This seems an obvious conse- 
quence. From October 25th to the 25th, 
of the following September, five Poland 
hens laid 503 eggs, one of them only, sit- 
ing within the time. An average egg weigh- 
ed | ounce 5 drams, exclusive of the shell, 
which in this breed is very thin ; making a 
total weight of SO4lbs. and a fraction. 
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The tops of these fowls should be perio- 
dically clipped near the eyes, or they grow 
in the eyes of the fowls and nearly blind 
them. 

Bantam, a well known small breed, ori- 
einally from India, valued chiefly for its 
srotesque figure and delicate flesh. 

There has been lately obtained a variety 
of Bantams, extremely small, and as smooth 
legved as agame fowl. From their size and 
delicacy, they are very convenient, as they 
may always stand in the place of chickens, 
when small ones are not otherwise to be had.. 
_ They are also particularly useful for sitting 
upon the eggs of partridges and pheasants, 
being good nurses, as well as good layers. 

The Cuirracona or Manray, another 
Indian variety,is, as a contrast to the Ban- 
tam, probably the largest of the Gallinace- 
ous tribe. They are in colour, striated yel- 
low and dark brown, long necked, serpent 
headed, and high upon the leg; their flesh 
dark, eoarse, and chiefly adapted to soup. 
They are good layers, and being well fed, 
produce the largest of hens’ eggs, and of 
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the most substantial nutriment. Being too 
long legged they are not, generally, steady 
setters. 

Buffon introduces several foreign varie- 
ties, of which I have no practical knowledge 
—the HaMpuRGH cock, the WONDERFUL 
INDIAN cock, and the MUSCOVITE BLACK 
GAME HEN, I have heard of a Wesr In- 
piA breed which are everlasting layers. 
The wonderful Indian cock is described as 
a bird of most beautiful plumage, consist- 
ing of the following five colours—black, 
white, green, red, and blue. The back part 
of the head has a sort of fleshy substance of 
pyramidal figure, scaly, and of a blood red 
colour: the bill thick and strong, and the 
breast mottled beautifully, with red and 
green. The tail consists of twelve large 
flaming feathers, resembling those of a pea- 
cock. The comb upon the head is double, 
with a single wattle hanging beneath the 
lower mandible, an inch and half long ; the 
beak and legs yellow. It is a wild fowl, 
but easily domesticated. Nothing is said 
the quality of its flesh. 

3 ' Cc 
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_ Suackxsacs. Formerly the largest va- 

riety, but in probability it has been entirely 
“worn out for some years. It was called 
the duke of Leeds’ breed, his grace more 
than fifty years since being a great ama- 
teur breeder of them; but it does not ap- 
pear whether his grace first raised the va- 
riety, or whether it arose merely from im- 
' proving the size of the common dung-hill 
kind, and from any foreign cross; but the 
former is the most probable conjecture, on 
account of the whiteness and fineness of 
the flesh, in the genuine shackbag. The 
only one I ever possessed was a red one, 
in 1784, weighing about ten pounds, which 
was provided for me at the price of one 
guinea, by Goffthe dealer, who then lived 
upon Holborn Hill, ia London, and who at 
the end of-two years, reeeived him back at 
half a guinea, having allowed me in the 
interim three shillings and sixpence each, 
for such thoroughbred cock chickens as I 
chose to send to him. At that peried, the 
real duke of Leeds’ breed: had become very 
scarce, which induced-the dealers to put 
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Shackbags cocks to Malay hens, by that 
means keeping up the original standard 
‘size, but entirely ruining the colour and 
delicate flavour of the flesh. The shack- 
bag fowl was a convenient substitute for 
the turkey, to the frequent great conveni- 
ence of poulterers and inn-keepers, at Wok- 
ingham and elsewhere. 

The breed of Shackbags, it has been 
already observed, has been many years 
extinct, and the substitute of the Malay 
cross, is not satisfactory. A large va- 
riety has been since introduced, with suc- 
-cess ; a cross-between the Spanish and our 
Darking breed, the best ef which are to be 
found in Sussex and near Woking, Berks. 
The Spaniard is: very large, the plumage 
black, flesh white and delicate, and the new 
variety equals in size the old duke of Leeds’ 
breed. They are well adapted for carons, | 
and produce the largest eggs to be ob- 
tained. ! 
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SECTION IV. 
The Turkey. 


Or the Turkey, or Meleagris, Buffon 
and others assert there is but one species, 
and the only’ varieties I am aware of, in 
this country, are the correr and WHITE, 
the former long in great esteem; the lat- 
ter of a most delicate whiteness, contrasted 
with its red head, said to have been origin- 
ally imported from Holland: and the Nor- 
folk black already described. 

On the etymology of the word turkey, I 
am altogether at a loss, unless we may sup- 
pose such a name to have been ludicrously 
bestowed from the ostentatious strut of the 
bird, by way of comparison with the pomp- 
ous gravity of the Turk, an idea perhaps 
countenanced by the erroneous notion that 
turkies were indigenous to Africa, and had 
been oviginally imported from thence to 
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Eu'ope. The fact, however, seems to be 
sufficiently ascertained, that the turkey was 
entirely unknown to the old world, and that 
it had neither Greek nor Latin names, until 
it received the modern Latin denomination 
of meleagris. , 

The turkey was seen in America, by the 
first discoverers, and intituled by the 
Spanish doctor Fernandez, gallus Indicus, 
and gallus pavo, the peacock of the In- 
dies. They were both in a_ wild and do- 
mesticated state in America, on the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards, the wild being re- 
presented as of the largest size, reaching 
even the weight of sixty pounds, and of a 
superior flavour, but the flesh of a red 
colour. ‘There is, however, some discre- 
pancy in these accounts, certain of our 
voyagers representing the wild turkeys of 
Virginia as carrion, utterly unfit to be 
eaten, and express their disappointment 
in the expectation of a good meal from 
some which they shot from a tree. 

This bird, of such worth and conse- 
quence for domestic use, was most pro- 
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bably introduced into this country froim 
Spain, soon after the discovery of Ame- 
rica ; since Tusser, who lived in the reign 
of Henry VII. represents it as a common 
Christmas dish, together with pig, goose, 
and capon. ‘The turkey did not reach 
France quite so early ; the first intelligence 
we have of it in that country, being at the 
nuptial feast of Charles IXth, in the year 
1570, They have since been domesticated: . 
throughout the civilized world, in every 
climate, although said not'to sueceed equally 
on the barren sands of Africa. 

There is a sameness of colour in the 
wild turkey, and the original stock seems 
to have been black, domestication gene- 
rally inducing a variety of colours. Yet 
one would suppose that white, also, must’ 
have been a primitive colour with them, 
else the transition from black to white 
would be rather unaccountable. Ina 
state of nature, they are said to parade in 
flocks of five hundred, feeding, in general, 
where abundance of nettles are to be 
found, the seed of which is their common 
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food: they also feed upon a small red 
acorn, which, in the warm and fertile parts 
of America, is ripe im March, when the 
turkeys become so fat, asto be unable to 
fly more than a few hundred vards, and 
are then soon run down by dogs and 
horsemen, They roost upon the highest 
trees, and are very easily shot or other- 
wise destroyed, beinga heedless and stupic 
bird, Since the planting and cultivanon, 
ef such extensive tracts in America, tue 
wild breed of turkeys has been driven into 
the uncultivated regions, and has long 
since become very: rare.. ‘he Indians 
make elegant clothing. and. beautiful tans 
of wild turkey feathers, and the French oi 
Louisania, manufacture them into um- 
brellas. The antipathy which the turkey- 
cock entertaims for any thing of a_ red 
colour, is well known: and will indeed 
never be forgotten by myself, who, ° at 
about the age of eight years, having ona 
red waistcoat, was chased by two of them, 
around a very extensive yard, to my most- 
terrible affright and discomfiture. The coun- 
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ty of Norfolk breeds the largest quantity 
of these fowls for market, which in the sea- 
son travel in their store state, upwards of 
one hundred miles, in a certain number of 
days, to the metropolis, 


The Duck. 


The Goose and Ducx genus is said by 
naturalists, to comprehend upwards of one 
hundred species, varying considerably in 
size and plumage from each other; com- 
paratively few of them have been domes- 
ticated, but the date of that domestication is 
far beyond all memorial or record. 

This genus of fowls was deservedly a 
great favourite with the ancients, from 
the mildness and simplicity of their cha- 
_ racter, from their great fecundity, and 
from the cheapness and ease with which 
they were provided... Although the duck 
will eat flesh and garbage of any kind like 
the chicken, yet water insects, weeds, ve- 
getables, corn and pulse, are their general 
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food, and, as has been already observed, 
the. goose desires nothing but the latter. 
The inoffensive and harmless character is 
common to both spevies, rendering them 
most pleasant as well as profitable animals 
to keep, and the contrast between them and 
chickens, in their nature and habits, is high- 
ly in favour of the goose and duck tribe. 
In fact, nothing can be more savage, cruel, 
and. voracious than the very nature of the 
common fowl, on which domestication and 
society work no softening effect. Nor is — 
this confined to the game breed, for chick- 
ens of all kinds will tear to pieces, on the 
slightest occasion, their nearest akin, de- 
vouring their living flesh and entrails. That 
which is said of the duck, has full as much 
truth, when applied to the chicken; there 
is nothing too nasty, putrid, and abomi- 
nable to humanfeelings for them, upon which 
eagerly to gratify their voracious appetites. 

The following ferocious ¢raétin the cha- 
racter of the gallina, or common hen, is 
quoted from Feaumur, in the new French 
Dictionary of Natural History. He had 
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shut up two hens with a cock ; these three 
individuals lived for some time in the strict- 
est harmony: on a sudden, the hens took 
a dislike to the cock, and they both together 
attacked him, and succeeded in the course 
of five or six days’ ill treatment, in killing 
him. Surprized at such extraordinary con- 
duct, Reaumur was curious to know the 
cause. He gave the two hens successive- 
ly several cocks. Their fury kindled anew 
against each of them, and they would all 
have experienced the fate of the first, had 
he left them long enough to lose all their 
blood and strength. The extraordinary part 
of this case was, first, that the cocks de- 
stroyed were strong and bold, and would 
easily have governed thirty rebel hens, at 
large, yet cooped up, did not attempt ei- 
ther to ‘defend themselves, or even to avoid 
the attacks of the furies, their wives. Se- 
condly, the two hens, being released from | 
_ confmement, became immediately as mild 
and submissive to the cock, as any upon 
the dunghill, 

Of the kind and social nature of the duck, 
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I hada few years since the following ex- 
ample. ¢ 

We had drawn off for the table, the 
whole of a lot of ducks, one excepted. 
This duck immediately jomed a cock and 
hens, and became so attached to them, that 
it never willingly quitted their company, 
notwithstanding some harsh usage, particu- 
larly from the cock. It would neither feed . 
nor rest without them, and shewed its un- 
easiness at their occasional absence by con- 
tinual clamour. The manners and actions 
of the duck, whether upon land or water, 
are curious and pleasant to contemplate. 
Their regular afternoon parade and march 
im line, the clder drakes and ducks in front, 
from the pond homewards, is a_ beautiful 
country spectacle, to be enjoyed by those 
who have a relish for the charms of simple 
nature. It is as long since as the year 
1767, that I recollect the following trait in 
the character and manner of the duck. <A 
parcel of ducks, probably a score, which 
had been accustomed to their liberty, were, 
for some particular reason, shut up during 
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several hours. On the door of the coop 
being opened, they rushed out, threw them- 
selves into a single rank and file, and 
marched with rather a quick step, three or 
four times around a certain space, constant- 
ly bowing their heads to the ground, than 
elevating them and fluttering their wings ; 
the ceremony finished, they quickly ad- 
journed to the water. I have laughed a 
thousand times at the conceit with which my 
boyish imagination was imprest, namely, 
that the aet which I had witnessed, was 
nothing less than a duckish thanksgiving for 
deliverance. 

The social and conversing qualifications 
of ducks indeed receive a degree of coun- 
tenance from the relations of ornithologists. 
The habitudes of the KypEr ducks, so va- 
iuable for their down, which frequent the 
lakes of northern countries, are thus de- 
‘scribed ; the ducks flying in the air, are 
Jured down from the heights by the loud 
voice of the mallard below, which nature 
seems to have furnished with powerful or- 
cans for vociferation. ‘To this call all strag- 
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lers resort, and in a short time, a lake, be- 
fore naked, is completely black with water 
fowl. There they huddle together, extreme- 
ly busy, and very loud. Upon what busi- 
ness they are thus incessantly employed all 
day, isnot easy to guess by us, who un- 
derstand not their language. ‘There ap- 
pears no food for them in the midst of the 
lake, where they thus sit and cabal, nor 
does any action of theirs indicate a search of 
food: nor can courtship be the object, for 
which the season has not arrived; yet not 
one of them seems a moment at rest. Now 
they pursue each other ; now rise up scream- 
ing, in a body, then down again; the whole 
appearing one strange scene of bustle, con- 
ducted with the utmost regularity, and after 
all with nothing at all to do. i 
It is a curious illustration of the de gus- 

izbus non est disputandum, that the ancients 

considered the swan as a high delicacy, and 

abstained from the flesh of the goose as im- 

pure and indigestible; whilst the moderns 
reject the flesh of the swan and eat that of 
the goose with a universalrelish. But upon 
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the excellence of the duck, both parties 
seem to have agreed, as upon some self- 
evident, and thence incontrovertible pro- 
position.. The ancients went even beyond 
our greatest modern epicures, in their high 
esteem for the flesh of the duck, not only 
assigning thereto the most exquisite flavour 
and delicacy, but also attributing to it im- 
portant medicinal properties; for Plutarch 
asserts that Cato preserved his whole house- 
hold in health, by dieting them with duck’s 
flesh as a prophylactic ; surely a most plea- 
sant mode of taking physic! Several of the 
Roman medical writers, moreover, strongly 
recommend the same regimen, as the most 
powerful means of exciting the prolific: vir- 
tue in the sexes. 

The opinion of a modern author respect- 
ing colour, is perhaps most correct as it re- 
gards the goose ; itis however pretty gene- 
rally to be depended on; he says—when — 
one has seen a wild goose, a description of 
its plumage will, to a feather, exactly cor- 
respond with that of any other. But in the 
tame kinds, no two of any species are ex- 
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actly alike; different in their size, their 
colours, and frequently in their general — 
form, they seem the mere creatures of art; 
and having been so long dependent upon 
man for support, they seem to assume forms 
entirely suited to his necessities. 

The only variety of the common duck 
among us, is the Rhone duck, imported 
from France, generally of a dark-coloured 
plumage, larger size, and supposed to im- 
prove our breed. They are of darker flesh, 
and more savoury than the English duck, 
but somewhat coarse. Rhone ducks have 
been so constantly imported for a great 
number of years, that they are very gene- 
rally mixed with our native breed. The 
English duck, particularly the white variety, 
and when they chance to have very light- 
coloured flesh, are never of so high and sa- 
voury flavour as the darker colours. Mus- 
covy and other foreign varieties of the duck, 
are kept rather out of curiosity than for the 
table. 

The white AyLessury are a beautiful and 
ornamental stock, matching well in colour 
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with the EMpEN GEEsE. ‘They are said to 
be early breeders. ‘The CaNnvass-BACKED 
ducks of America, bred only on the Po- 
towmac and Susquehanah rivers, are said 
to be the best in the world. I believe, 
they have never yet been imported into 
Europe. Ducx.tnes are not safe in waters 
stocked with ELLs. 


The Goose. 


The Goose is a considerable object of 
rural economy, kept in large flocks in the 
Eastern and fen counties of England. In 
some of those parts, their geese are ex- 
posed to the cruel operation of being an- 
nually stripped of their feathers; indeed, 
the interested feelings of man know no scru- 
ple, and the cruelties practised upon the 
poor sea fowl, which have their down and 
feathers torn from them, and are then cast 
into the sea to perish, afte enormous, and 
yet as it should seem, irremediable. Goose 
dung is a very powerful manure, anda 
large flock would have considerable effect 
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in fining and improving the grass of coarse 
meadow land. Geese as well as turkeys, 
it is well known, travel to the London 
markets; but it is not so generally known 
that goose feeding, in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, is so large a concern, that one 
person feeds for market, upwards of five 
thousand in a season, ‘The best geese in 
England, are probably to be found on the 
borders of Suffolk and Norfolk, and in 
Berkshire. Wild geese have not the su- 
periority of the wild duck, tasting of fish, 
and being far inferior to the tame. The 
foreign fancy varieties of the goose, are 
chiefly ornamental for lawns and waters, 
and as objects of curiosity. 

A GoosE on a farm in Scotland, two 
years since; of the clearly-ascertamed age 
of eighty-one years, healthy and vigorous, 
was killed by a sow, whilst sitting over her 
eggs ; it was supposed she might have lived 
still many years, and her fecundity appear- 
ed to be permanent. Other geese have 
been proved to reach the age of seventy 
vears, It is asserted that, at the great 
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voose-feeders near London, the stock is fed 
upon the purest and best food, kept in the 
highest state of cleanliness, and that they 
are among the finest and best with which 
the metropolis is supplied. 
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The Peacock and Hen and Guinea 

Fowts, are always kept by the London 
dealers, whence any persons in the coun- 
try, desirous of breeding them, may be sup- 
plied with breeding stock. Exclusive of the 
consideration of ornament to a poultry yard, 
the peacock is very useful for the destric- 
tion of all kinds of reptiles, but at the same 
time, some peacocks are said to be vicious, 
and apt to tear to pieces and devour young 
chicks and ducklings, suffered to be within 
their reach. They are also destructive ina 
garden. 

This most beautiful of all the feathered 
race, is supposed, originally, a native of 
India, and peacocks are said to’ be at pre- 
sent found in a wild state, upon the islands 
of Java and Ceylon. The history of kine 
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Solomon is a voucher for the antiquity of, 
the peacock, and also the choice of the god- 
dess Juno, who selected this for her favour- 
ite bird, from its gorgeous and brilliant plu- 
mage and majesty of demeanor. It is as- 
serted by the ancient writers, that the first 
peacock was honoured with a public exhi- 
bition at Athens, that many people travelled 
thither from Macedon, to be spectators of 
that beautiful phenonemon, the paragon of 
the feathered race. [ft is probable, the an- 
cients as well asthe moderns, introduced the 
peacock upon the table, rather as an orna- 
ment than a viand. ‘There are varieties of 
this bird, some white ; they perch on trees 
like the turkey. Their age extends to 
twenty years, and at three, the tail of the 
cock is full and complete. The cock re- 
quires from two to four hens, and where 
the country agrees with them, they are 
very prolific. They are granivorous like 
other domestic fowls, preferring barley. 
The Prnrapa or Guinea Hen has been 
said to unite the character and properties of 
the pheasant and the turkey. It is about the 
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size of the common hen, but standing high 
upon its legs, gives it the appearance of a 
larger size. The back is round, with the 
tail turned downwards like the partridge. — 
It is an active, restless, and courageous 
bird, and will even attack the turkey, al- 
though so much above its size. The Gui- 
nea fowls assimilate perfectly with the com- 
mon species, in habits and in kinds of food; 
but have this peculiarity, that the cocks and 
hens are so nearly alike, it is difficult to 
distinguish them. They have also a pecu- 
liar gait and cry, or chuckling. The head 
is covered with a kind of casque, with 
wattles under the bill, and the whole plu- 
mage is either black or dark grey, speck- 
led with regular and uniform white spots. 
The pintada is generally supposed to be a 
native of Guinea, whence its additional 
name ; butit is in equal plenty in America. 
In those countries it perches on trees, and 
in the wild state, builds its nest in the 
holes of the palm-tree. It is gregarious, 
and often found in large flocks. . 
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The Swan. Exclusive of ornament, the 
chief use of. the swan is to clear pieces of 
water from weeds, a service which has been 
effected lately by swans, over a consider- 
able breadth of water, at the residence of a 
nobleman, in the course of a year or two; 
Lut they are generally reputed great destroy- 
ers of the young fry of fish. 

The antiquity of this delicate and stately 
bird, the silent swan, 18 conspicuous in the 
pages of history and of poetry. The pro- 
totype of the domesticated breed has been 
probably lost in the lapse of time, since the 
wild swans of all countries, differ essentially, 
both in plumage and organic structure, from 
the tame. The longevity of the swan seems 
to equal, if not exceed, that of any other 
animal, as itis said to live three centuries, a 
fact, which it seems strange, and is to be 
regretted, has not been correctly ascertain- 
ed in some of our great families of old, so 
extremely attached to this bird. They are 
ehefly to be found upon the Thames, and 
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probably also, as in former days, on the 
inlet of the sea, near Abbotsbury, Dorset, 
and in the river Trent. Their flesh is no 
longer in request as food, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, that formerly cygnets, or 
young swans, were fattened at Norwich for 
the Christmas feast, and commanded the 
price of one guinea each. 

The swan feeds like the goose, and has 
the same familiarity with its keepers, kindly 
and eagerly receiving bread which is offer- 
ed, although itis a bird of courage equal 
to its apparent pride, and both the cock and 
henare extremely dangerous to -approach 
during incubation, or whilst their brood is 
young, as they have-sufficient muscular 
force to break a man’s arm with a stroke 
of their wing. They both labour hard in 
forming a nest of water plants, long grass, 
and sticks, generally in some retired part or 
inlet of the bank of the stream, or piece of 
water on which they are kept. The hen be- 
gins ‘to lay in February, producing an egg 
every other day, until she has deposited 
seven or eight, on which she sits six wegks, 
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although Buffon says, it is nearly two 
months before the young are excluded. 
Swans’ eggs are much larger than those of 
a goose, white, and with a hard, and some- 
times tuberous shell. Thecygnets are ash- 
coloured when they first quit the shell, and 
for some months after ; indeed, they do not 
change their colour, nor begin to moult their 
plumage, until twelve months old, nor as- 
sume their perfect glossy whiteness, until 
advanced in their second year. | 
The Cyenoipes from Guinea, commonly 
called the Swan-eoosr, or the Muscoyy- 
Goose, a sort of middle species between 
the swan and the goose, is sufficiently plen- 
fiful in Britain, and unites so well with the 
common gocse, according to report, as to 
cause little or no perceptible difference in 
_ the progeny. They are distinguished by 
their erect gait, and the screaming which 
they contmue, during almost the whole 
day, without any obvious incitement. 
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SECTION i 


On breeding and rearing Chickens. The 
necessary Yards and Buildings. 


Ir has been already observed that, the 
warmest and dryest soils are best adapted 
tc the breeding and rearing of gallinace- 
ous fowls, more particularly chickens ; thence 
the greatest success, attended with the least 
trouble, may be expected on such, and far 
greater precaution and expense will be re- 
quired on those of an opposite description. 
Of these last, the wet and boggy are the 
most injurious, since, however ill affected 
fowls are by cold, they endure it still better 
than moisture, whence they are found to 
succeed well upon dry land, even in the se- 
vere climate of the north. The countries 
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of England most productive in poultry, are 
NorFro.k, Surry, Sussex, Herts, Devon, 
‘and Somersetsuire: The largest’ stock 
of poultry which I ever saw upon an En- 
olish farm, was upon one of two or three 
hundred acres in Herts, many years since, 
amounting it appeared to many hundred 
head. It was dry and shingly land, like 
the sea beach, and I found on enquiry, that 
scarcely any care was taken of the breed- 
ing steck, or shelter afforded them, yet they 
multiplied in a most extraordinary degree, 
and preserved a constant state of good 
health. Upona boggy or clayey soil, ‘un- 
der such circumstances, they would have 
died like rotten sheep. In short, land pro- 
per for sheep, is generally also adapted to 
the successful keeping of poultry and rab- 
bits. , ala 

But as the rearing of both is necessary, 
upon soils and in situations of every de- 
scription, it will be most to the purpose to 
‘point out those precautions which must be 
recurred ‘to, in order to ensure success 
upon the least favourable. On such, then, 
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artificial, or made ground, cannot be dis- 
pensed with, for a poultry yard, where rear- 
ing is made an object upon any considerable 
scale ; since upon damp and boggy soils, not 
only willthe greater part of the broods be an- 
nually subject to disease and mortality, but 
the cocks and hens themselves will be fre- 
quently affected, to the great impediment of 
tie business of thebreeding season. Where 
it.is not held worth while to make any ex- 
traordinary accommodations for poultry, and 
the risk taken, enough may yet be preser- 
ved for family convenience and to repay 
the trifling expence. But no considerable 
stock can be kept, far less any profit made 
upon it, upon an unfavourable soil, inde- 
pendently of attention to needful local con- 
veniencies, | 
Whether or not the poultry be suffered 
to range at large, and particularly to take 
the benefit of the farm-yard, a separate and 
well-fenced yard or court must be pitched 
upon, The foundation should be laid with 


chalk, or bricklayer’s rubbish, the -surface | 


to consist of sandy gravel, considerable 
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plots of it being sewn with common trefoil, 
or wild clover, with a mixture of burnet, 
spurry, or star grass, which last two spe- 
cies are particularly salubrious to poultry. 
The surface must be so sloped and drained 
as to avoid all stagnant moisture, most de- 
structive to young chickens. ‘The fences 
must be lofty, well secured at bottom, that 
the smallest chicken cannot find a passage 
through, and the whole yard perfectly shel- 
‘tered, from the north-west to the |‘ south- 
east. Various beds, or heaps of sifted 
ashes, or-very dry sand, should be always 
ready, in which the hens may exercise that 
propensity, so delightful and salutary to 
them, of rolling or bathing themselves. 
This is. effectual in cleansing their feathers 
and skin from vermin and impurities, pro- 
motes the cuticular excretion, and is ma- 
terially instrumental in preserving their 
health. rth 
The poultry-houses within the court, if 
there be’a choice, should have a southern 
aspect, at any rate, should be well defended 
from cold winds and the blowing ig of rain 
pd 2 
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or sleet. Ifthe number of the stock becon- 
siderable, the houses had far better be 
small and detached, both for health and 
safety sake, and especially they should be 
absolutely impenetrable to vermin of every 
description. Should these houses abut upon 
a Stable, brew-house, or any conductor of 
warmth, it will be so much the more com- 
fortable and salutary to the poultry. 

The form and conveniences of the poultry- 
house are these—the bottom or floor should 
consist of well-rammed chalk or earth, simi- 
lar to the court-yard, that its surface being 
smooth, may present no impediment to being 
swept perfectly clean. For health’s sake, 
the roof should be lofty; the perches will 
be then more out of the reach of vermin, 
should any accidentally break in: and there 
shouid only. be one long and level range of 
perches, because, when these are placed 
one above another, the fowls dung upon 
each other : convenient steps driven into the 
walls, will. render .easy the ascent of the 
poultry\to their perches ; but care must be 
taken that the mistake be not made of pla- 
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eing these steps immediately one over the 
other, but in such wise, that they can jump 
from one to the other. 

Boxes, of which every carpenter. knows 
the form, are to be arranged around the 
walls, andit is proper to have a sufficient 
number, the hens being apt to dispute pos- 
session, and sit one upon another ; the steps 
will lead equally to these as to the perches. © 
-The board, or step at the entrance, to be of 
sufficient height to prevent the eggs from 
rolling out. Provision of a few railed doors 
may be made, for occasional use, to be 
hung before the entrance, in order to pre- 
vent other hens from intruding to lay their 
eges upon those which sit, a habit to which 
some are much addicted, and by which a 
brood is often injured. The common deep 
- square boxes, uncovered at top, are ex- 
tremely improper, because that form obliges 
the hen to jump down upon her eggs; 
whereas, for safety, she should descend up- 
on them from a very small height, orin a 
manner walk in upon them, The same ob 
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jection lies against hampers, with the ad- 
ditional one of the wicker work admitting 
the cold, in variable weather, im winter or 
early spring sittings. It ought to be noted 
likewise, that many breeders prefer to have 
all the nests upon the ground, on account of 
the danger of chickens falling from those 
which are placed above. In this respect, 
persons will be best guided by their own 
experience. 

Turkeys being roosting fowls, may be 
kept in the yard of which we speak, either 
ina separate house, or their boxes for lay-_ 
ing or sitting may-be placed on the ground 
of the common houses; which last method 
perhaps is objectionable, since turkeys and 
common fowls might not roest quietly to- 
gether. Inthe common way, indeed, poul- 
try of all kinds are associated in a com- 
mon house, the cocks and hens aloft, and 
the ducks,» geese, and turkeys upon the 
ground floor. Or, upon an extensive scale, 
all the domestic poultry may be contained 
within the inclosure, the cireular form for 
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which would be most comprehensive and. 
advantageous, including a piece of water, 
with laying houses upon its banks, for the 
aquatic fowls, and dove cotes for breeding 
pigeons. Some shutters may open to the 
morning sun, for air, and particularly for 
the benefit of the sitting hens. 


Precautions. 


All the above arrangements, the best 
concerted plan, and the most valuable 
stock, will little avail the proprietor, or ra- 
ther turn to his great mortification and dis- 
appointment, without a certain precaution, 
of more consequence than all others-—a de- 
fence. against MIDNIGHT THIEVEs. Not 
merely a lock, or a bar, or a mere trifling 
apology for security, but such an ample 
safeguard, that a man who values his pro- 
perty, may lay his head upon his pillow 
with confidence. I speak feelingly on this 
part of the subject, having three or four 
times in my life, been robbed in a singie 
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night, of the greater part of most valuable 
stocks of poultry, the breed and excellence’ 
of which, it took me several seasons to re- 
cover. Inthe first place, these small build- 
ings should be made substantial, for on one 
occasion, my locks being good, the thieves — 
made their way by wrenching open an an- 
gle of the building. In addition to sub- 
stantial locks and hinges, bells hung upon 
the inside of the doors, or upon any part 
liable to be shaken, are good precautions, 
since the noise may deter the thieves, even 
if it failto alarm the family. But the most 
certain security is that kind of vermin -cur, 
generally kept by country labourers. Seve- 
ral such should be enkennelled in the poul- 
try court, and taught to bark, being equal- 
ly useful against robbers and vermin. No- 
thing can charm and quiet the tongues of 
real good /airatores, or barkers, and more 
particularly when several of them are to- 
sether. 

_ A plan like the above, will obviously re- 
quire the exclusive services of one or more 


A tiendance—Sale. Oo” 
ATTENDANTS, according to itsextent. My. 
poultry, rabbits, and bees, formerly, were well 
attended by an aged labourer, with the oc- 
casional assistance of his wife; and the me- 
ritorious couple thus made an easy and 
comfortable living after a life of severe la- 
bour, a circumstance to me, the source of 
heartfelt satisfaction. The sale of our sur- 
plus of this species of live stock, beside re- 
paying all expences, and exclusive of a 
most abundant and comfortable supply for 
the household and for occasional presents, 
rendered an annual profit by no means con- 
temptible. We disposed of the surplus, for 
the greater part, to a higgler in the vicinity, 
who allowed us a certain advance upon his 
common price, in consideration of the su- 
perior goodness and condition of the stock. 
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SECTION VI. 
Choice, and Treaiment of Breeding Stock. 


GALLINACEOUs rowLs. By a reference 
to the Turrp Section, which describes the 
qualities of each variety of this species, a 
choice may be made of the most suitable to 
the situation or fancy of the proposed. breed- 
er. A breeding stock of the common kind, 
is easily procurable, either in town or coun- 
try, either from the markets or individuals ; 
particular and fancy breeds must either 
be sought in those parts where they are 
customarily bred, or at the shops of the 
London dealers. ; 

It should be a general rule to breed 
from YOUNG sTocK ; a two year old cock, 
or stag, and pullets in their second year. 
Pullets in their fist year, if early birds, 
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will indeed, probably, lay as many eggs as 
ever after, but the eggs are small, and such 
young hens are unsteady setters. Hens are 
in their prime at three years of age, and de- 
cline after five, whence, generally, it is not 


advantageous to keep them beyond that pe-_ 


‘riod, with the exception of those of capital 
qualifications. Hens with a large comb, or 
which crow like the cock, are generally 
deemed inferior; but I have had hens with 
large rose combs and also crowers, which 
were upon an equality with the rest of the 
stock. Yellow-legged fowls are often of a 
tender constitution, and always-inferior i 
the quality of their flesh, which is of a loose 
flabby texture and ordinary flavour. 

The HEALTH ef fowls is observable in 
the fresh and florid colour of the comb, 
and the brightness and dryness of the eyes, 
the nostrils being free from any discharge, 
and the healthy gloss of the plumage. The 
most useful cock is generally a bold, active, 
and savage bird, cruel and destructive, in 
his: fits of ‘passion, if not well watched, to 


~ 
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his hens, and even to his own offspring. 
Hens above the common size of their re- 
spective varieties, are by no means prefer- 
able cither as layers or setters. The indi- 
cations of OLD AGE are paleness of the comb 
and gills, dulness of colour, and a sort of 


- downy roughness in the feathers, and length 


4 


and size of talons, the scales upon the legs 
becoming large and prominent. 

Numsper of hens to one cock, four to 
six, the latter being the extreme number, 
with a view of making the utmost advan- 
tage. Ten and even twelve hens have been 
formerly allowed to one cock, but the pro- 
duce of eggs and chickens under such an 
arrangement, will seldom equal that to be — 
obtained from. the smaller number of hens. 
Every one is aware that the spring is the 
best season to commence breeding with 
poultry, andin truth it scarcely matters how 
early, presupposing the best food, accommo- 
dation, and attendance, under which, hens 
may be suffered to sit in January ; but the 
attempt to rear winter chickens in this’ ch- 
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mate, even in a carpeted room and witha 
constant fire, would in all probability be 
found abortive. I have repeatedly made 
the experiment with some scores, without 
being able to preserve an dividual through 
the winter, and nearly the same has resul- 
ted with respect to pigs. : 

The conpuct of the cock towards his 
hens should be early and constantly atten- 
ded to, as if is a common occurrence for 
him to conceive an antipathy to one or more 
particular individuals ; should this continue, 
the obnoxious one should be removed, since 
nothing but misery can ensue to the un- 
happy and persecuted bird, which will be 
harassed and chased about, and unless 
when hiding and moping in corners, she 
will be always liable to be torn and maim- 
ed; and various examples have occurred 
of a hen under these circumstances, being 
instantly struck dead by the cock. Such 
a hen being removed and replaced by a 
STRANGER, care should be taken for the first 
week or two, that she be not worried or 
a by the other hens. 
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A place of refuge should be provided for 
hens or chicks in this unfortunate predica- 
ment. Whilst the young feathers are grow- 
ing after moulting, poultry are extremely apt 
to peck and wound each other, retarding 
their recovery. . : 

The cHaNnce of a cock, from death or 
accident, is always attended with interrup- 
tion and delay, as it may be some con- 
siderable time before the hens will assaci- 
ate kindly with their new partner: and 
further, a new cock may prove dull and 
inactive from the change, however good in 
nature. ‘I‘his frequently happens with cocks 
of the superior breeds, purchased from the 
London dealers, 1 whose coops they have 
been kept in such a high state of tempera- | 
ture, that they are unable to endure the open 
ar of the country, unless in the summer 
~gseason. Such being removed in autumn, 
winter, or early spring, if immediately turn- 
ed abroad with hens, are liable to become 
aguish, torpid, and totally useless, perhaps, 
in the end, turning roupy or glandered. 
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The only method of safety in this case, is to 
keep such a cock in the house, upon the 
best and most nourishing food, turning the 
hens to him several times in the day, and 
permitting him to be abroad an hour or so, 
the weather being fine, until in a few weeks 
he shall be accustomed to the air. 

In making the nests, short and soft 
straw is to be preferred, because the straw 
being long, the hen on leaving her nest, 
will be liable to draw it out with her claws, 
and with. it the eggs. ‘The hen, it is as- 
certained, will breed and lay eggs without 
the company of a cock; in course, such 
eggs are barren. I confined a hen witha 
pheasant cock, which was never observed 
to attend her; she laid twenty-nine eggs, 
all which proved barren. It may be said _ 
that she had previously associated with a 
cock; but that the attentions of one were 
also subsequently necessary, to render the 
eggs perfect and prolific ; such fact, never- 
theless, doesnot negative the other, of a 
hen’s breeding eggs entirely independent 
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of the male, as is confirmed by the circum- 
stance of parrots and other birds in cages, 
laying eggs, without the possibility of a 
cock identities them. According to 
Baffon, a hen beme properly attended by 
the cock for a few days, should she be then 
separated from him, the eggs laid by her 
durmg a month thereafter would be fruit- 
fut). 

Kees for seTTiNG should never exceed 
the age of a month, the newer to be pre- 
ferred, as nearly of a size as possible, 
and of the full middle size; void of the 
circular flaw which indicates the double 
yolk, generally unproductive, nor should 
there be any roughness or cracks in the 
shells. Number of eggs according to the 
size of the hen, from nine to fifteen; an 
odd number being preferable, on the sup- 
position of their lymg more close. The 
eggs to be marked with a pen and ink, 
and examined when the hen leaves her. 
nest, in order to detect any fresh ones 
which she may have laid, and which should 
be immediately taken from her, as they, 
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if at all, would be hatched too late for the 
brood. Itis taken for granted, the box 
and nest have been made perfectly clean 
for the reception of the hen, and that a 
new nest has not been sluggishly and slut- 
tishly thrown upon an old one, from the 
filth of which, vermin are propagated to 
the great annoyance of the hen, and pre- 
vention of her steady sitting. ) 
EGGs BROKEN in the nest, should be 
cleared away the instant of discovery, and 
the remaining washed with warm water, and 
quickly replaced, lest they adhere to the 
hen, and be drawn out of the nest: if ne- 
cessary, the hen’s feathers may also be 
washed, but always with warm water. 
With respect to the CAPRICIOUSNESS of 
some hens, in the article of sirTiNe, it is 
a risk which must be left to the judgment of 
the attendant, who has to determme whe- 
ther er not the hen which appears desirous 
of sitting, may be safely trusted with eggs. 
Leaving a number of eggs in the nest, is an 
enticement. Very frequently, a hen will 
click and appear hot for incubation, yet 
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after sitting over her eggs a sufficient num- 
ber of hours to addle them, will then desert 
them : and probably in the course of a few 
days, will be taken with another fit of in- 
cubation. 

Much useless cruelty is too often exer- 
cised, to PREVENT the hen from sITTING, 
when eggs, rather than chickens, are m 
request ; such, for example, as immersing 
her head, or whole body in water, which 
Ihave witnessed with regret, the hen, as 
soon as dry, running to her nest, although 
the dipping has been repeated several 
days following. - But granting nature could 
be thus put ont of her course, it is net 
probable that eggs would be obtamed ear- 
lier than by re Rerings the hen to sit, since 
the improper treatment, and the disappoint- 
ment combined, are nearly an equal impedi- 
ment both to laying and sitting. 

[am sorry to see a late useful and well 
written publication disgraced by barbari- 
ties similar to those above described. The 
author, unreflectingly without doubt; re- 
commends to thrust a feather through the 
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hen’s nostrils, in order to prevent her from 
sitting ; and to give her half-a glass of gin, 
then swing her round until seemingly dead, 
and confine her in a pot, during a day er 
two, leaving her only a small breathing 
hole, to force her to sit! It is full time 
that these and a hundred other such utterly 
useless and barbarous follies of former 
days, practised upon various animals, should 
be dismissed with the contempt they me- 
rit. The pamphlet alluded to, is the Epi- 
cure, by Thomas Young, a publication re. 
plete with good things, on the interest- 
ing subjects of eating, wines, spirits, beer, 
cider, planting, &e It is written with 
haut gout. : 

Every succeeding year after the third, 
the hen continues to mouxr later in the 
season, and laying fewer or no eggs du- 
ring the moulting period, which is sometimes 
protracted to two or three months. It 
should seem that old hens are seldom to 
be depended upon for eggs in the winter, 
such being scarcely full of feather until 
Christmas ; and then, probably, may not 
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begin to lay till April, producing at last, 
not more than twenty er thirty eggs. In 
general, it is most profitable to dispose of 
hens whilst they are yet eatable or sale- 
able for that purpose, which is in the spring’ 
of the third year. Nor do delicate white 
hens lay so many eggs in the cold season, 
as the more hardy coloured varieties, re- 
quiring warmth and shelter, particularly by 
night. Mou.rine, or the casting and re- 
newal of feathers, lasts with its effects from 
one to three months, according to the age 
and strength of the bird. Whilst under this 
natural course, poultry are unfit for the ta- 
ble, as well as for breeding. It is the 
same with respect to young poultry, whilst 
shedding their feathers in the sprmg. The 
reeular moulting of full-grown fowls begins 
in the autumn. 


Attention during Incubation. 


‘Lhere is this DISTINCTION in the hen: in 
some, the desire oi sitting or incubation is 
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predominant, which they will repeat to the 
fifth or sixth time in the year, to their ema- 
ciation or almost destruction : in others, the 
desire is so slight, that they will probably 
set but twice, or even once in the season, 
and then not steadily. It is for the skilful 
breeder to take advantage of this variation 
of quality, the one kind furnishing plenty of 

eggs for the other to set upon. 

It is proper to place coRN AND WATER 
beside the settmg hen, whenever it may . 
appear necessary, withdrawing them as 
soon as she is satisfied, not only to en- 
courage steadiness of incubation, but to 
support the constitutions of those in which 
the natural excitement is so powerful, 
that they will remain several successive 
days upon the nest, at the risk of famish- 
ing. I have had instances of hens of this 
description, fainting outright, and appear- 
ing as dead, on their final leaving the 
nest with the chickens; in a state of to- 
tal emaciation, having probably not eaten 

_or drank more than once in three or four 
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days, during the ream of her incubation, 
TWENTY-ONE Days. The planof feeding 
on the nest, should be invariably pursued 
with ail frequent setters. 
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Hatching of the Brood. 


Tuis must be watched on the expiration 
of the term, m which the state of the wea- 
ther, warm or cold, may make some hours’ 
difference. Nature, as Reaumur long since 
observed, bas committed to the chicken 
itself, the task of breaking its way through 
the shell, the hen being totally uninstructed 
and unqualified on that point ; for, indeed, 
any forcible strokes with her beak, might 
have the effect of wounding the chicken, 
whilst it broke the shell. The only use of 
her bill, generally, in the case, is to turn, or ~ 
remove the eggs, defend them, or cast out 
the broken shells. The chicken in perfect 
health and unimpeded, suddenly, at nature’s 
impulse, performs the part of breaking its 
prison with a wonderful strength and energy, 
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indicative of future activity, considering the 
quiescent,state, rolled up like a ball, in 
which it has lain from the time of its form 
bemg complete. Irs rorM AND POSITION 
IN THE SHELL are as follow—the neck curves 
or slopes towards the belly, on about the 
middle of which the head is placed; the 
bill under the right wing, like a bird asleep ; 
_ the feet aré gathered up beneath the belly, 
like those of fowls trussed for the spit: the 
claws reversed, almost touch the head from 
theirconvexity. The fore-part of the chick- 
enis generally placed towards the biggest 
end of the egg, adapted by nature to that 
purpose ; the whole body is surrounded by 
a membrane of considerable strength and 
thickness, confining him in a position ap- 
parently the most unfavourable to the mo- 
tions necessary to his emancipation: it is 
nevertheless without changing his attitude 
that he performs his seemingly most diffi- 
cult task ; repeated strokes with his little 
bill, which may often be heard, break the 
shell of the egg, at the same time tearing 
the solid membrane, in. which he is enyve- 
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loped, and which resists his struggles, full 
as much as the hard but brittle shell. 

Nor is the head at all at liberty, o# re- 
leased from the wing, during the struggle, 
the comparison in that respect, with a sleep- 
ing bird not coming up fully to the point, 
since the head of the chicken in the egg, 
reaches farther under the wing, and the bill 
protrudes towards the back. The head, al- 
though in this confined state, by moving 
alternately backward and forward, and the 
reverse, or more exactly from the belly 
towards the back, and from the back to- 
wards the belly, reaches and strikes the 
shell, more or less roughly, according to 
the quickness of its motion: whilst in ac- 
tion, it is im some degree guided by the 
wing end the body, which retain and pre- 
vent it from leaving its place. The head 
is very heavy and large, with respect to the 
bulk of the body, making together with the 
neck, a weight so considerable, that the 
chicken is unable to support it for some time 
after its birth, On the other hand, the 
manner in which all the parts are disposed, 
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whilst yet in the egg, and.in-the form of a 
ball, renders the support of that weight 
of the neck and head, perfectly easy to the 
chicken: for in whatever position the egg 
may be, the head of the chicken is support- 
ed either by the body or by the wing, or by 
both united: in fine, the force of the blows 
against the shell by the beak, are powerful 
in proportion to the bulk of the head. The 
mother’s affection for her brood, is always ~ 
observed to be intensely increased, when 
she first hears the voice of the chicks 
through the shells, and the strokes of their 
little bills against them. 

All chickens do not dispatch the impor- 
tant task in equal time. Some are able to 
disencumber themselves of the shell, in the 
course of an hour from the commencement 
of the operation; others take two or three 
hours ; and generally it may be looked up- 
on as half a day's work: in ease of natural 
or accidental debility, the period may be 
extended to twenty-four, or even forty- 
eight hours, in which case, however, there 
is seldom much success in the hatching. 
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Here skilful assistance is wanted from the 
attendant, which very few possess. Reu- 
mur, the greater part of whose observations, 
such, I mean, as I have found leisure to at- » 
tend to, appear to me correct, says the 
women of most countries in his time (1747) 
were in the habit of dipping the eggs in 
warm water, and sufferlng them to remain 
in it a short time, on the day of hatching, 
from the presumption of rendering the shell 
more tender and easy to be penetrated by 
the bills of the chickens. This, however, is 
a useless, perhajs injuricus labour, since the 
shell of a boiled egg does not prove sen- 
sibly less hard; and granting it did, would 
soon reassume its primitive hardness, from 
exposure to the air and evaporation. 
ASSISTANCE IN HATCHING must not be 
attempted prematurely, and thence un- 
necessarily, but only in the case of the 
chick being plainly unable to extricate it- 
_ self: so indeed, an addition may probably 
be made to the brood, as great numbers are 
always lost inthis way. ‘The chick makes 
a circular fracture of the big end of the egg, 
E2 
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anda section of about one third of the 
length of the shell being separated, de- 
livers the prisoner, provided there be no 
obstruction from adhesion of the body to the 
membrane which lines the shell. Between 
the body of the chicken and the membrane, 
there remains a viscous fluid; the white of 
the egg thickened by the intense heat of in- 
cubation, until it becomes a real glue. 
When this happens, the feathers stick fast 
to the shell, and the chick remains confined, 
and must perish unless released. 

The metuop of. assistance is, to take 
the egg in hand, and dipping the finger or 
a piece of linen; in warm water, apply it 
to the fastened parts, until they are loose- 
ned, by the gluey substance being dissoly- 
ed and separated from thie feathers ; the 
chick then being, returned to the nest, will 
extricate itself, a mode generally to be ob- 
served, since violence used would, often be 
fatal. Nevertheless, breaking the shell 
may sometimes be necessary, and tearing: 
with the fingers as gently as may be, the 
membrane from: the feathers; which. are 
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still to be moistened as above, to facili- 
tate the operation, Small points of scissars 
may be useful, and when there is much re- 
sistance and apparent pain to the bird, the 
process must be conducted in the gentlest 
manner, and the shell separated into a num- 
ber of small pieces. The sians of a need 
of assistance are, the egg being partly 
pecked, and the efforts of the chicken dis- 
continued for five or six hours. In com- 
mencement, the shell may be broken cau- 
tiously, by striking it with the end of a key, 
the rotten egg is known immediately by the 
motion of the contained fluid, and previous 
unsteady incubation 

Weakness from cold, may disable the 
chicken from commencing the operation of 
pecking the shell, which must then-be arti- 
ficially performed, with a circular fracture, 
such as is made by the bird itself. Pullets 
are occasionally liable to cause this defect. 
We have had but little success in this case, 
the chickens after.delivery, seldom succeéd- 
ing, but the following quotation from De 
Reaumur will be fully explanatory, 
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“« This assistance, which is so important 
to many chickens, might prove fatal to 
others ; for which reason I would advise 
the reader not to attempt it nm too great a 
hurry. My opinion is, the facility of co- 
‘mine out of their shells, ought not to be - 
procured to any but those which have been 
near four-and-twenty hours together, with- 
out gettmg forward in their work. There 
are chickens, as I have already observed, 
which shew too great an impatience to peck 
their shells, and do it before the yolk is en- 
tirely got into their body: it would prove 
fatal to those, where they enabled to come 
out of their shell a few hours after they have 
pecked it, although they would be never 
the worse for it afterwards, 1F NO YOLK 
WERE LEFT OUT oF THEIR body, at the in- 
stant of their coming out of the shell. How- 
ever, it is generally better to letthe chicken 
come out of the shell of its own accord: for 
in that case, he is hatched only when his 
limbs have become sufficiently strong, and 
when they have assumed inthe shell a consis- 
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tence and vigour, which they would not be so 
sure to acquire, ifthey were exposed to the 
open air. 

“ I have often found, both among the 
chickens which were hatched of their own 
accord, and those which I have assisted, 
some that, notwithstanding the perfect con- 
solidation of the place, through which the 
yolk had been introduced into their body, 
had nevertheless still without it, portions of 
intestines, some longer, some shorter ; one 
might think that these portions had not been 
melosed in the capacity of the belly at the 
same time when the rest was; but it is no 
less probable that all this is the consequence 
of the efforts the chicken had made towarcs 
_ being hatched, and that they had brought 
on him a rupture, which is commonly fatal in 
a few days.” | 

The chickens FIRST HATCHED, to be ta- 
ken from the hen, lest she be tempted to 
leave her task unfinished. Those removed 
may be secured ina _ basket of wool or soft 
hay, and kept in a moderate heat, if the 
weather be cold, near the fire. They will 
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require no food for many hours, even four- 
and twenty, should it be necessary to keep 
them so long from the hen. The whole 
brood being hatched, the hen is to be placed 
under a koop abroad, upon a dry spot, and, 
if possible, not within reach of another hen, 
since the chickens will mix, and the hens 
are apt to maim or destroy those which do 
not belong to them. Nor should they be 
placed near numbers of young fowls, which 
are likely to crush young chicks under their: 
feet, being always eager for the chickens’ 
meat. 

The rirst Foop, split grits, afterwards 
tail wheat ; all watery food, soaked bread, 
or potatoes, improper. Eggs boiled hard, 
or curd chopped small, much approved, as 
first food. Their water should be pure and 
often renewed, and there are convenient 
pans made in such forms, that the chickens 
may drink without getting into the water, 
which often, by wetting their feet and fea- 
thers, numbs and injures them; a bason 
whelmed in the middle of a pan of water, 
will answer the end; the water running 
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round it. ‘Generally, and dependent on si- 
tuation, and the disposition of the hen, there 
isno necessity for ‘kooping ‘the brood be- 
yond two or three days, but they may be 
confined as occasion requires, or  suf- 
fered to range, as they are much benefited 
by the scratching and foraging of the hen. 
They must not be let out too early in thé 
morning, or whilst the dew remains upon the 
ground, far less be suffered to range over 
the wet grass, one common and fatal cause 
of disease. Another caution is of the ut- 
most consequence, to guard them watch- 
fully against sudden unfavourable changes 
of the weather, more particularly if attended 
with rain. Nearly all the diseases of gal- 
linaceous fowls arise from cold moisture. 
For the period of the chickens quitrine_ 
the hen there is no general rule, the most 
certain is, when the hen begins to roost, 
leaving them ; if sufficiently forward, they 
will follow her, if otherwise, they should 
be secured in a proper place, the time 
having arrived when they are to associate 
ES 
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with the young poultry, as nearly of their 
own age and size as possible, since the 
larger are apt to overrun and drive from 
their food, the younger broods. 
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SECTION VIII. 


Hatching Eggs by Artificial Heat. 


Durine ages, beyond the power of his- 
torical records to enumerate, the Egyptian 
people have been in the practice of hatching 
the eggs of all kinds of poultry, more espe- 
cially the gallinaceous, by means of arti-\ 
ficial heat ; means the most obvious, when 
attended with success, of raising the great- 
est abundance of that species of provision 
for public use. The philosophers of the 
French Academy, ever on the watch for 
the advancement of scientific or practical! 
improvement, in the early and towards the 
middle part of the last century, eagerly 
laid hold of the report of their travellers, 
and made experiments in their own country 
of this Egyptian practice. The experiment 
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was made on a considerable scale, under 
the royal patronage, and M. De Reaumur, 
a name well known in the annals of science, 
did not think it beneath the dignity of his 
name and acquirements, to undertake the 
practical and superintending part, perform- 
ing it with a minuteness of attention, which 
‘may well excite jealousy in the breasts of 
the most thorough-paced housewives m 
Christendom. He afterwards presented to 
his country, and to the world at large, the 
successful and important results, in a come- 
ly octavo, adorned with fourteen explana- 
tory and useful folding plates, and contain- 
ing nearly five hundred closely printed 
pages. This curious work was translated 
into English, with greater fidelity than ele- 
gance, in the year 1750. Nor was the 
attempt of De Reaumur at the multiplica- 
tion of chickens, the only one in France ; 
ladies of high quality, and reverend in- 
mates of the convent, patriotically bestow- 
ed their industry and attention on the same 
pursuit with considerable success, Not 
enly in France, but at Florence, and even 
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in Poland, similar attempts had been made.. 
The project, however, from whatever cause, 
seems in a very few years to have become 
extinct in France, and has since probably 
been confined to Egypt, its native soil. 
Didorus Siculus, Aristotle, and other an- 
cient writers, advert to the Egyptian prac- 
tice of hatching eggs, and the latter explains 
the process of performing the same opera- 
~ tion by the heat of dung. The ancients, in- 
deed, were well aware of the practicability 
of eliciting animal life from the egg, inde- 
pendently of the incubation of the hen, and 
Pliny has recorded the success of Levia, in 
hatching a chicken in her bosom, ah act of 
patient curiosity which has been paralleled 
by several French ladies, who have, in the 
same way, proved themselves the mothers 
of gold-finches and canary birds. Pliny 
says also, sed invenitum, ut ova in calido lo- 
co, impostta palers, igne modico foverentur, 
homine versante pariter die ac nocte, ct 
staluio die illinc irrumpere foetus. In En- 
slish, it had been discovered in his time, 
that eggs placed on straw in a moderage 
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heat, and turned day and night by an atten- 
dant, would be hatched within the limited 
period of incubation. 

This art, however, is not to be understood 
as ever having been of general notoriety 
even in Kgypt. On the contrary, the know- 
ledge of it is there confined toa single 
village, named Berme, situate in the Delta, 
within twenty leagues of Grand Cairo, and | 
to a few adjoining places. ‘The inhabitants 
teach the secret to their children, but con- 
cealit from strangers. When the season 
for hatching approaches, which is the com- 
mencement of autumn, these Bermeans dis- 
perse themselves over the country, each of 
them taking upon himself the management 
of an oven, in the Egyptian language cal- 
led mamal. In the construction of these 
ovens, which, however, discovers a consider- 
able degree of ingenuity, there can be no 
secret, since they are open to all, foreign- 
ers as well as natives: the peculiar skill of 
the Bermeans consists in the arrangement, 
gradual warming of the eggs, and success- 
ful developement of the young broods. 
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The Mamals or Ovens of Egypt, of which 
De Reaumur in a fit of real enthusiasm, 
says that country ought to be more proud 
than of her pyramids, are scarcely above 
nine feet in height, ‘but they have an extent 
_mlength and breadth which renders them 
remarkable, and yet they are more so in 
their internal structure. The centre of the 
building is a very narrow gallery, usually 
about the width of three feet, extending 
from one end of the building to the other, 
the height of whichis from eight to nine 
feet ; the structure for the most part of brick. 
The entrance into the oven is through the 
gallery, which commands the whole extent 
of it, and facilitates the several operations 
that are necessary, to keep the eggs to the 
proper degree of heat. The oven has a 
door, not very wide, and only as high as it 
is broad : this door and many others in use 
_ in the mamals, are commonly no more than 
round holes. , 
‘The Gatuery is a corridor, with this dif- 
ference from our common corridors, which 
have only one row of rooms, whereas that 
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of the mamal has always two rows of them 
on both sides; namely, one on the ground 
floor and another above. Every one upon 
the ground floor, has one above, per- 
fectly equal, both in length and breadth. 
The rooms of each row onthe ground floor, 
are all regular and equal, in length, breadth, 
and height. Reaumur ebserves, we know 
of no other rooms in the world so low as 
these, being only three feet in height. 
Their breadth, whichis in the same direc- 
tion with the length of the gallery, is four 
or five feet; that they are very narrow in 
proportion to their length, which is twelve 
or fifteen feet. 

Every one of these rooms has its door or 
round aperture, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, opening into the gallery, the hole 
being wide enough for a man to creep 
through. All the eggs to be hatched, are 
first ranged in these rooms. Father Sicard 
informs us, that four or jive thousand eggs 
are put into each of them, These are the - 
real ovens, so that the whole edifice, which. 
is denominated a chicken-oven, is an assem- 
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blage of many ovens set together, side by 
side, opposite, and over each other; and 
in the course of the process, a part of the 
eggs are warmed in the upper rooms, aiter 
having been previously in the lower. 

There is some discrepancy in the ac- 
counts of authors as to the number of rooms, 
and the quantity of eges hatched at a time; 
it might arise, however, from different local 
customs, Father Sicard gives but four or 
five rooms to eachrow on the ground floor ; 
Granger insists on seven; Monconys, ten or 
twelve to each; whilst Zhevenot asserts, 
there are no more than three. They were 
all eye-witnesses ; and according to the re- 
port of one, only forty or fifty thousand 
eges were hatched at once, whilst another 
extends the number to eighty thousand. 
The eggs are spread on mats, flocks or 
flax, in each room upon the ground floor, 
where they contract their first. and general 
warmth, during a certain number of days. 

The upPpER Rooms, or those of one story 
high, have each of them fire places, the fire 
of which warms the eggs in the correspond- 
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ing inferior rooms: the floor which separates 
each of these from its inferior room, has a 
large hole, or aperture in it, through which 
the heat is communicated to the lower room. 
The floor which separates the upper room 
from that beneath, has, on each side, a gut- 
ter or channel, continued its whole length ; 
in these two channels the fire is lighted. 
Granger observed two more gutters, one at 
each end of the room; they were six inches 
wide and two deep. 

Every upper room has, beside the large 
aperture, through which it has its communi- 
cation with the lower ones, two other holes 
—a small one in the arch which supports it 
in lieu of a ceilmg, and another in the wall, 
that separates it from the gallery. 'Phis last 
serves instead of a door, as the hole placed 
in the same manner under it, do the room be- 
low ; performing also the office of a chimney, 
the smoke having no other passage, since, 
during the whole time the fire is burn- 
ing, they keep the hole in the arch or ceil- 
ing of each room close stopped. The 
smoke by this mean, is carried into the gal- 
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lery, through the door of the upper room, 
whence it escapes through holes which are 
made in its roof. They also stop the doors 
of the under rooms, whilst the fire is lighted, 
that the air within may be sooner warmed 
by the heat communicated from the upper 
ones. ‘These doors, as they are called, are 
only as so many holes to be stopped, which 
itis of importance to do closely and exactly ; 
thence it is more securely done with wads, 
or bundles of coarse tow, than with any 
kind of wood work. 

The heat of the air, in the inferior rooms, 
and consequently that of the eggs, would 


rise to an excessive degree, were the fire in 
the gutters incessantly kept up. Father 


Sicard says, they keep it up only an hour in 
the morning, and anhour at night, and that 
they style these heatings, the dmner and 
supper of the chickens: they receive how- 
ever, two more meals according to Monco- 
nys ; thatis, a luncheon and afternconing, 
the fire being lighted four times in a day. 
This may depend on the temperature of the 
air, as they have, in Egypt, eggs hatched 
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during several months together ; and as in 
the hottest countries, all the months which 
follow one another, have not an equal tem- 
perature of air, the temperature of some of 
them require the fire to be lighted a greater 
number of times ; or that they keep it longer 
in.their ovens, than ought to be done, either — 
in the succeeding months, or in those which 
preceded. 

During many days previous to that of 
the hatching, it would be needless and even 
dangerous to increase the fire in the oven; 
because after a certain number of days, 
the whole extent of the place has acquired 
a degree of heat, that may be preserved in 
it many days together, only by,using a 
few easy precautions, notwithstandme the 
impression of the external air, and that 
without any sensible diminution, or at least 
without any which might be hurtful to the 
chickens. Travellers differ.as to the period, 
at the end of which the fires cease in_ the 
evens ; but it seems probable that they are 
omy kept up during the first eight or ten days, 
the eggs being subsequently sufficiently 
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warm from the temperature already acquired 
by the stoves. On the day on which they 
cease to light the fires, part of the-eggs of 
each inferior room are always conveyed into 
the room above. -The eggs had been too 
much heaped in the former, and it is now 
time to extend and give them more room. 
It is a task. sufficiently hard for the chick 
about to be hatched to break and. deliver 
itself from the shell, but it. would be im- 
possible for it to lift any additional weight. 
The proper number of eggs from each 
inferior room, having been removed into 
the room above, all the apertures. of the 
rooms and of the gallery, are closely and 
exactly stopped with bungs of tow, except- 
ing perhaps half the apertures in the arches 
or ceilings of the upper rooms, which are 
left open in order to procure there a circu- 
lation of air. This precaution is sufficient 
to preserve in the ovens, for many days to- 
gether, the temperature which has been 
obtamed; which indeed would be the case 
with ovens upon so considerable a scale in 
any country, more especially in one so hot 
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as Heypt. The fuel used, is the dung of 
cows or camels, dried and mixed with straw, 
made into a kind of turfs ; in these countries, 
tanners’ bark would answer the purpose, as 
it does that of our hot-houses for fruit. Wood 
and coals, unless indeed previously charred, 
would make too quick a fire. 

Sicard gives an idea of the immense 
quantity of cliickens hatched in his time, in 
Egypt. The number of these ovens, dis- 
persed in the several cantons of the country, 
was no less than three hundred and eighty- 
six. The business seems to be monopo- 
lized by the Agas or government, and — 
therefore cannot be varied in extent, but 
by their permission. Each mamal has one 
managing Bermean. These managers 
cannot absent themselves from duty but 
with leave obtained from the 4ga of Berme, 
never obtained but at the expense of from 
six to ten crowns. The Aga constantly 
keeps a register of these fees, which is to 
him a sort of rent-roll. 

The above number of ovens is kept at 
work in Egypt annually, during four to six 
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months, allowing more time than is neces- 
sary to hatch eight successive broods of 
chickens, ducks, and turkies, making on the 
whole, yearly, three thousand and eighty-eight 
broods. ‘The number in each hatching is not. 
always equal, from the occasional difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficient number of eggs, 
which may be stated at a medium between 
the two extremes, of forty and eighty 
thousand to each oven. The Bermean con- 
tracts to return, in a living brood to his em- 
ployer, two thirds of the number of eggs 
set in the ovens; all above being his own 
perquisite, in addition to his salary for the 
season, which is thirty to forty crowns ex- 
elusive of his board. According to report, 
the crop of poultry thus artificially raised in 
Egypt, was seldomif ever below that ratio, 
making the enormous annual amount of 
ninety-two millions six hundred. and forty 
thousand. It is obvious that the apparent 
grand difficulty of obtaining a sufficient © 
number of eggs, must subsist chiefly, or 
entirely, in the infaney of such an underta- 
king, and that its progress must infinitely ex-. 
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tend the supply, as has been the case in 
Egypt, where the breeding stock has been 
so multiplied, and where, in consequence, 
the commodity. is so cheap from its super- 
abundance, that in the time of Father S7- 
card, a thousand eggs were sold for thirty 
or forty medins, making three or four shil- 
lings English money. Indeed, the chick- 
ens were not sold from the stoves by tale, 
but by measure ; according to De Reaumur, 
by the bushel! And it appears from travel- 
lers of the present day, to be the custom 
in Egypt, to purchase chickens by the bas- 
ket full. 
Thus much may suffice, asa general 
outline of Egyptian practice, in an art not 
likely to be pursued m any part of Europe, 
least of all im Britam, for reasons already 
assigned. Exclusive of the facts, that we 
are not a poultry-eating people, and that 
we do not consume so many eggs, as are 
required in Roman Catholic countries, ours 
is not acountry, from something peculiar 
in its: economical constitution, which can 
long bear superabundance and cheapness ; 
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a hint much at the service of our political 
economists. Withrespect to the date of the 
above Egyptian details, as drawn from oid 
authors, some of whom, perhaps, visited that 
country more than a century since, it may 
be remarked, that the orientals scarcely ever 
change their customs, and that in Egypt and 
Arabia, the manners and habits of the days 
of the patriarchs are still generally prevalent: 
thence it is probable, that the same system of 
hatching fowls, which was common in_ the 
days of Father Sicard, prevails at the present 
time ; nor have I met with an account of 
any material change, in the books of our 
more modern travellers. . 

De Reaumur, however, in the true style 
of a projector, thus reasons in support of 
his favourite scheme, which previously had 
been honoured with even a still more pow- 
erful advocate, in the Regent Duc dOr- 
leans. The former demands,—‘‘ Why do 
we not try, then, to make up by art, for the 
scarcity of what the hens are disposed to 
give us?) The example of the Egyptians, 
who are so much the better for not depend- 
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ing upon hens to have chickens, seems 
to point out to us what we ought to 
do. Notwithstanding the expence of build- 
ing the ovens, and that of the people 
employed to look after them, their broods 
are not by much so expensive as ours: for 
it would be a very great mistake, to think 
that it costs us nothing to make our hens 
sit; a hen is employed in sitting on her 
eggs, and in the care of her chicks that 
come out of them, for two months and a 
half at least, and sometimes for three, or 
three and a half of the months, that are most 
favourable for laying, and during which she 
might have laid above thirty eggs at a me- 
dium. To have fifteen eggs sat on, which 
is the number commonly given to a hen in 
France, we must of course lose thirty 
others: by which means, the price of each 
of those which are put under the hen, be- 
comes that of three eggs. This is one of 
those things that may seem to be small, or 
almost unworthy of our notice, when con- 
sidered singly ; but which appear of some 
importance, when we reflect on the pro- 
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digious number of times they are repeated. 
{t would cost much more than one hundred 
thousand eggs, to have only fifty thousand 
of them sat on by hens; that is to say, 
above two thousand five hundred livres, in 
those countries where eggs are sold for six 
sous a dozen. It would not cost us nearly 
so much, to have the same number of eggs 
warmed after the Egyptian manner; the 
whole expence, indeed, would be little more 
than the salary of one or two men, for 
three weeks or a month at most.” 

This indefatigable advocate then pro- 
ceeds to adduce a circumstance, In con- 
sequence of which the inhabitants of the 
European countries, from their greater 
advance in the conveniences of life, have 
an advantage, would they deign to make 
use of it, even over the Egyptians them- 
selves, in the power of multiplying, with-: 
out additional expence, the process for 
hatching eggs with common heat. He 
says, every oven which has its arch cover- 
ed over, affords a chicken-stove almost 
_ ready made ; whence it is easy to judge, 
F2 
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that people are actually provided in most 
countries, with as many chicken-stoves, as 
are necessary to hatch a greater number 
than there are annually produced in Egypt. 
Tis true the quantity of eggs warmed ata 
time in one mamal, is greater than that 
which can be warmed in one of our new 
ovens; but does not the number of those 
ovens, which are heated frequently enough 
to serve to hatch chickens, vastly surpass 
hat of the three hundred and eighty six, 
which is the whole number of the Kgyptian 
mamals 2 If nothing was wanted to us but 
ovens, London or Paris alone, with the 
suburbs, &c. would enable us annually to 
hatch more chickens, than are hatched all 
over Egypt. We may without engaging 
ourselves in a calculation of the number of 
the ovens, that are employed to feed the 
inhabitants of those large towns, very con- 
fidently affirm, that there are a great many 
more than three hundred and eighty six ; 
nor are the ovens of the pastry cooks to be 
forgotten. In short, the stoves dependent 
en them, might serve to warm eggs and 
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hatch chickens all the year round, whereas 
the Egyptians themselves do not think they 
canuse theirs for any longer time than six 
months. 

It cannot then be denied, that we have 
in our power, to hatch such an immense 
quantity of chickens as would much sur- 
pass that which the whole kingdom can con- 
sume, by using towards the warming of the 
egos a part of the heat of our bakers and 
pastry cooks, which has hitherto been ab- 
solutely lost. However, we are not to ex- 
pect that ali the people in these trades, will 
at once fall into the practice ; but when 
some of the most industrious and active of 
them, shall have used their ovens with suc- 
cess for this purpose, they gradually will be 
imitated by others ; and in time, none among 
them, but those that are either tvo idle to be 
rich, or are overloaded with business, will 
neglect procuring to themselves, an amuse- 
ment as beneficial even as the most labo- 
rious occupation. 

_ In the year 1782, whilst resident in Sur- 
ry, Reaumur’s book first fell into my hands. 
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I had often heard of such a treatise, and 
being then much attached to breeding poul- 
try, I had a strong desire to make trial of 
the Egyptian mode of hatching the eggs. 
Thad, in fact, already commenced, and our 
endeavours were stimulated and amply as- 
sisted by the presence of such a guide. We 
were however soon satisfied by a trial upon 
avery small scale, and can in few words, 
explain to the reader, both our process and 
the reason for its discontinuance. 

There are Two MODES of HEATING the 
EGGs; through the means of fire, or stable 
dung; we made choice of the former. A 
number of eggs, wrapped in wool, and 
covered with flannel, in a common wicker 
bottom. sieve or riddle, were suspended 
over a chafing dish of charcoal, in a chim-. 
ney were was no other fire. The chimney 
skreen was constantly kept fast, in or- 
der to concentrate the heat. It was a 
‘small. chimney, into the funnel of which the 
wind did not set with any force, at least 
at that time, and the heat was well retain- 
edasinastove. Wehad no thermometer, 
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but measured the degree of heat merely by 
our own feeling, and as we could judge it to 
correspond with thenatural heat imparted by 
the body of the hen during incubation. Reau- 
mur determined the proper degree of heat 
_to be thirty-two degrees by his thermometer. 
Constant attendance, at least every three 
or four hours, must obviously be necessary, 
night and day, to preserve an equality of 
heat to both sides of the eggs, of which 
there was only one layer, filling the bottom 
of the sieve, to the number of forty odd. 
This was effected by turning the eggs, 
giving each side the equal chance of near- 
ness to the fire, which must be constantly 
kept to a moderate and equable heat. We 
made use of all fine and new-laid eggs, 
but in our first attempt we lost a number, 
which, however, were not rotten, but had 
evidently bred chickens, which perished 
from an imperfect disposition of the heat. 
They were most probably of the eggs pla- 
ced in the circumference, where the heat 
might be defective, and which we afterwards 
had the precaution to change to the centre, 
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where the heat was greatest. Or, with 
equal probability, the heat might be some- 
times too great in the centre, and oceasion 
instant destruction to the nascent being in 
the shell. As the chickens advance m 
growth, the covering of flannel should be 
made lighter, and on the expectation of 
hatching, it must be reduced to a very thin 
covering, that nothing may press upon the 
eggs to impede the efforts of the chickens. 
We obtained between thirty and forty chick- 
ens, from about forty-five eggs, all in good 
health, two excepted, which being weak, 
required assistance to be released, and sur- 
vived only a day or two. 

The brood placed in a basket of soft 
hay, and covered with flannel, were com- 
mitted to the same chimney, the charcoal 
still burning. This was continued a day or 
two, the degree of heat considerably re- 
duced, until they required feeding. Ma- 
king a noise with the finger nails against a 
board, upon which the chicks were placed, 
in imitation of the pecking of the hen 
mother, first taught them to peck at their 
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meat, and they from natural instinct follow- 
ed the noise readily and eagerly. They 
were soon taught to drink also, but with 
some difficulty to prevent them in their 
eagerness, from wetting their feet and plu- 
mage. It should be here observed, that 
we had set three hens on the same day we 
commenced the process by artificial heat, 
and one of these producing a small number 
of chicks we contrived to deceive, and make 
her foster-mother to a part of those artifi- 
cially hatched; and acting the same part 
with the other two, we had few more than 
twenty to bring up by hand. 

Here commenced the grand difficulty. | 
The nurse chickens soon became weary of 
their basket, feeling their natural desire of 
almost perpetual action, and the want of 
a mother to lead and brood them. <A ca- 
pon is best calculated for this business, as 
from size being capable of covering such 
a number: but much discipline is required 
to bring the capon to this habit, I have 
never made trial of the capon for this em- 
ploy, but am assured, that the discipline 
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described by Buffon, namely, plucking the 
feathers from the breast, and repeatedly 
irritating the skin with nettles, in order that 
the pain may impel the bird to take chick- 
ens to the part by way of alleviation, is 
equally futile and unnecessary as it is bar- 
barous; and indeed more probable to en- 
rage him, and endanger the brood. It is 
said, feeding the chicks a few times with 
the capon, attaches it to them; that some 
capons will brood them almost immediately, 
others can never be induced to it by any 
means. In the mean time an ARTIFICIAL 
MOTHER cannot be dispensed with, under 
which the chickens may brood and shelter. 
We made choice of a box, the sides of 
which we covered with lamb’s skin dressed 
with the wool on, the lid being covered 
withthe same, placed and confined sloping 
within the box, so that one extremity reach- 
ed nearly to the bottom, the other gradual- 
ly ascending: the smallest chicks, by pene- 
trating to the farther end could nestle their 
heads and shoulders in the wool, and those 
which were taller would find the same con- 
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venience in the ascending part of the lid. 
Such is their mode of nestling under the 
hen, and whichis absolutely necessary to 
their comfort and even their existence. A 
curtain of flannel was suspended, over the 
opening of the box. 

A wicker Cace or Koop, surrounding 
the above box and artificial mother, which 
will eatirely confine the chickens to its cir- 
cumference, is a great convenience in bad 
weather, or for the purpose of separation ; 
indeed a koop of that kind for a hen and 
brood, is often useful. One discovery we 
made in the attempt at artificial hatching, 
namely, that young chicks are injured by 
being placed upon a BOARDED FLOOR, it is 
too cold and chilling for them, the feet and 
legs appearing swoln, as if from chilblains. 
Dry earth is their proper floor. . 

Mr. Young recommends the following 
plan of an artificial mother, and the ex- 
perimenter may make his election between 
the two. or improve on them both at his 
discretion. 
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‘« Five broods may at once be cherish- 
ed under an artificial mother. This mo- 
ther may be framed of a board ten inches 
broad, and fifteen inches long, resting on 
two legs in front, two inchesin height, and 
on two props behind, two inches also in 
height. The board must be perforated 
with many small gimblet holes, for the es- 
cape of the heated air, and lined with 
lamb’s skin dressed with the wool on, and 
the woolly side is to come im contact with 
the chickens. 

‘© Over three of these mothers, a wicker- 
basket is to be placed, forthe protection of 
the chickens, four feet long, two feet broad, 
and fourteen inches high, with a lid open, 
a wooden sliding bottom to draw out fer 
cleaning, and a long narrow trough along 
the front, resting on two very low stools, 
for holding their food. Perches are to be 
fixed in the basket, for the more advanced 
to roost on. A flannel curtain is to be 
placed in front, and at both ends of the 
mothers, for the chickens to run under, 
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from which they soon learn to push out- 
wards and inwards. ‘These mothers with 
the wicker basket over them, are to be 
placed against a hot wall, at the back of 
the kitchen fire, or m any other warm situ- 
ation, where the heat shall not exceed 80 
degrees of Iahrenheit. | 

«* When the chickens are a week old, 
they are to be carried with the mother to a 
grass plat for feedmg, and kept warm by 
atin tube filled with hot water, whieh will 
continue sufficiently warm for about three 
hours, when the hot water is to be renewed. 
Towards the evening the mothers are to 
be again placed against the hot wall. 
Their food as before observed, is to con- 
sist of coarse barley meal, steamed till 
quite soft; steamed potatoes minced quite 
small, and occasionally pellets of coarse 
wheaten flour: these articles may be given 
to them alternately.” This description is 
certainly superior to mime, in variety of 
particulars and precision, if not in real 
use, 
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It will readily appear why, although we 
were perfectly satisfied with our success in 
hatching a considerable number of eggs 
artificially, we did not yet wish to continue | 
the practice. The fact is, there is no ade- 
quate motive’in this country, where a quan- 
tity cf poultry, fully equal, and even 
superior to the demand may be raised by 
the natural means : were it otherwise, there 
is no doubt but the artificial process might 
be conducted here with sufficient success, 
and to the immense multiplication of do- 
mestic fowls of every description, an ade- 
quate expenditure in houses and attend- 
ants being presupposed. On a first con- 
sideration of the subject, indeed, a great 
apparent difficulty may present, of obtam- 
ing a sufficient quantity of eggs; but the 
case is parallel, at any rate, to a certain 
degree, in Egypt, where, notwithstanding, 
such an obstacle has never impeded the - 
practice. This view is, in all likelihood, 
appropriate to France, equally with Eng- 
land. No person, then, will attempt arti- 
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ficial hatching, but from the motive of 
mere curiosity, and that motive must in- 
deed be powerful, to carry one through 
the endless labour and attendance required. 
A lady some years years since, obtained 
a premium of ten guineas from one of the 
societies, for the plan of multiplying chick- 
ens, by causing the hens to seT-CONSTANT- 
LY, or a great many times in the season, 
which we had tried without success, many 
years before. It is, in fact, to undertake 
the most difficult part of the artificial pro- 
tess, that of bringing up the chickens with- 
out hens. Nor would the disappointments 
be few, in procuring hens which would set 
beyond the usual periods, and those so 
disposed, soon become consumptive and 
useless from such hard duty. The plan, in- 
deed, as a general one, is totally useless. On 
this head De Reaumnr thus characterizes the 
hens of his country : 

‘So long as we shall depend entirely 
upon our hens, we must not expect to see 
the multiplication of the species carried se 
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far as might be wished ; it is not nearly all 
the hens of a poultry-yard, that are wil- 
ling every year to sit. In some years, 
when I have wanted sitting hens for some 
experiments, I have had the mortification 
not to find above four such, among fifty or 
sixty of them: complaints of hens that re- 
fuse to sit, are very common in the coun- 
try, (France) and I think in general, that 
it seldom happens that the third or even 
the fourth part of them are so disposed. 
Besides this, they are not always willing 
to sit at those times, when we wish they 
would, which is in part the reason why the 
early chickens are dear a great while, and 
why we have not every year a supply of 
them as early as we wish for it.”’ : 


EGGS—FEATHERS, &c. 


Ecas become desiccated, and, in conse- 
quence, lose great part of their substance 
and nutritive quality, by keeping, and 
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every body knows the value of a fresh-laid 
egg. They will retain their moisture and 
goodness, however, three or four months, 
or more, if the pores of the shell be closed 
~and rendered impervious to the air, by 
some unctuous application, We generally 
anoint them with mutton suet melted, and 
set them on end, wedged close together, 
in bran, stratum super stratum, the contain- 
ing box being closely covered. Laid upon 
the side, the yolk will adhere to the shell. 
They thus come into use, at the end ofa 
considerable period of time, in a state al- 
most equal to new-laid eggs, for conswmp- 
tion, but ought not to be trusted for incu- 
bation, excepting in the case of the imported 
eggs of rare birds. 

FEATHERS or DOWN intended for use, 
should be plucked as soon as possible, after 
the bird is dead, and before it is cold, other- 
wise they are defective in that elasticity, 
which is their most valuable property, and 
are liableto decay. The bird should, beside, 
be in good health, and not moulting, for 
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the feathers to be in perfection: and being 
plucked, and a sufficient number collected, 
the sooner they are dried upon the oven, the 
better, since they are else apt to heat and 
stick together. 3 

The practice of plucking the Livina 
FOWL, if interest must sanction such a cus- 
tom, should be performed in the,most ten- 
der and careful manner, and not at or near 
the time of moulting. ‘The ripe down only 
should be taken from each wing of the swan, 
goose, or duck, and four or five feathers. 
‘Lean geese furnish the , greatest quan- 
tity of down and feathers, and of the 
best quality; to which also the goodness 
of their food, and the care bestowed, con- 
tribute in a considerable degree. Geese are 
sometimes stripped three times in the sea- 
son, but in the whole affair I speak with 
entire ignorance of the practice. Strict 
PRECAUTION is necessary to House the strip- 
ped fowls, for a time sufficient to enable 
them to endure the air, and by all means 
to keep them from the water, The down 
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and feathers of ducks, pigeons, and par 
tridges, are used in France, for mattresses 
and pillows. MM. Parmentier proposed to 
multiply the breed of wurTz TURKIES, and 
to employ for plumes, the feathers found 
on the lateral part of the thighs of those 
fowls. 

To the first paragraph of page 24, on 
the subject of the tops of Poland fowls, 
should be added—rendering them very sub- 
ject to alarm, and to be driven away. This 
is particularly necessary in wet weather. 
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SECTION IX, 


Pheasanis. 


I ackNowLencen myself obliged to Mr. 
Castang, at the Menagerie in the Hamp- 
stead Road, near Tottenham-Court Road, 
London, for several novel particulars in the 
additions to the first edition of this work, 
which particulars are now arranged under 
their proper heads. Ihave been since, undera 
further obligation to the same intelligent and 
experienced person, on the subject of phea- 
sants, with which, my own practical ac- 
quaintance has not hitherto been very ex- 
tensive. i. 

The PHEASANT is a native of the old 
continent, and supposed by ancient au- 
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thors to have been originally found on the 
banks of the PHasts, whence the name was 
probably derived. The Argonauts, in their 
celebrated expedition to Colchis, together 
with the golden fleece, brought back with 
them the Asiatic pheasant, a bird, the 
plumage of which was equally rich and re- 
splendant with the fleece. This bird, in- 
deed, may well vie with the peacock, if not 
for gaudiness, yet for the richness, variety, 
and sober majesty of its colours, and for 
the beautiful symmetry of its form; and 
when Creesus, king of Lydia, was seated 
on his throne, adorned with royal magnifi- 
cence, and all the blazing pomp of Kastern 
splendour, it is recorded that he asked So- 
jon whether he had ever before beheld so 
much finery. The Greek philosopher re- 
plied, he had seen the beautiful plumage of 
the pheasant, and — found nothing su- 
perior. 

The pheasant 1 is not a long-iived bird; 
but it is probable the PERIOD OF EXIST- 
ENCE assigned to it by some writers, name- 
ly, six or seven years, is too short. The 
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wholesomeness of its flesh was proverbial 
among the old physicians; it is of a high 
flavour and alkalescent quality, and in per- 
fection in autumn. A young pheasant 
very fat, is reckoned an exquisite dainty. 
In a wild state, the hen nays from eigh- 
teen totwenty eggs ina season, but seldom 
more than ten, in a state of confinement. 
Pheasants are not to be tamed by domes- 
tication, like other fowls, nor is the flesh of 
those brought up in the house, in any de- 
gree comparable to that of the wild phea- 
sant: thence they are bred at home, either 
merely for shew, or for the purpose of re- 
plenishing the proprietor’s grounds, both 
with regard to number or particular varie. 
ties. | However good nursing mothers in a 
wild state, pheasant hens are far otherwise 
in the house, whence/their eggs are always 
HATCHED at home by the common hen, gene- 
rally, at present, by the smooth-legged 
BANTAM. ‘The natural Nest of the phea- 
sant is composed of dry grass and leaves, 
which being provided for her in confine- 
ment, she will sometimes properly dispose. 
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The cock is bold, voracious, and cruel ; and 
one which I had many years ago, caught 
a canary bird which had accidentally esca- 
ped, and was observed with it beneath his ta- 
lons, in the proper attitude of the hawk, tear- 
ing it to pieces and devouring it. Pheasants 
have been seen preying upon a dead cear- 
case, in company with carrion crows, and 
it has been said that they will fall upon a 
diseased and weak companion cf their own 
speeies, and devour it. They feed upon 
all kinds of insects and vermin, like the 
peacock, and are said to be particularly 
greedy of toads, provided they be not too 
large to swallow; whereas, according to 
report, they will not touch the frog, of 
which ducks are so fond. 

The progeny between the pheasant and 
the common fowl, are necessarily MULEs, 
as proceeding from different species, al- 
though of the same genus. They may be 
obtained, with some little difficulty, which 
they scarcely repay, as being neither an 
improvement in form nor goodness of the 
flesh. The best method is to confine a 
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cock-pheasant half grown with two pullets 
of the same age, either game, bantam, or 
common, as may be desired. 

The best known varieties of the phea- 
sant, are the GOLDEN, the siLver, the pEa- 
COCK or sporrEeD, and the common Evro- 
PEAN or ENGLIsH, generally brown with a 
less brilliancy of colouring. Mr. Castang, 
however, enumerates six distinct varieties, 
exclusive of the common, as follow: the 
GOLD and sILVER, natives of China, and 
very hardy in this country, and good breed- 
ers. The RING-NECKS, natives of Tartary, 
bred in China, very scarce; their plumage 
very beautiful. The wHire and piEp; both 
sorts will intermix readily with our common 
breed, as will the BoHEemIan, one of the 
most beautiful of its kind, and equally 
scarce. The GOLDEN variety is generally 
of the highest price, the common most 
hardy, and of the largest size. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR BREEDING PHEASANTS, 
By P. Casrane, Son-in-law and Manager 
to the late Josuua Brooks. 


SECTION IX. 


Eees being provided, put them under a 
hen that has kept the nest three or four 
days ; and if you set two or three hens on 
the same day, you will have the advantage 
of shifting the good eggs. At the end of 
ten or twelve days, throw away those that 
are bad, and set the same hen or hens 
again, if setting hens should not be plenty. 

The hens having set their full time, 
such of the young pheasants as are al- 
ready hatched, put into a basket, with a 
piece of flannel, till the hen has done hatch- 

ing. 

The brood, now come, put under a frame 
with a net over it, and a place for the hen, 
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that she cannot get to the young pheasants, 
but that they may go to her: and feed 
them with boiled egg cut small, boiled milk 
and bread, alum curd, ants’ eggs, a little 
of each sort, and often. 

After two or three days they will be ac- 
quainted with the call of the hen that hatch- 
ed them, then they may have their liberty 
to run on the grass plat, or elsewhere, 
observing to shift them with the sun, and 
out of the cold winds; they need not have 
their liberty in the morning till the sun is 
up; and they must be shut in with the hen 
in good time in the evening. 

Every thing now going on properly, you 
must be very careful (in order to guard 
against the distemper to which they are 
liable) in your choice of a situation for 
breeding the birds up; and be less afraid 
of foxes, dogs, pole cats, and all sorts of 
vermin, than the distemper. I had rather 
encounter all the former than the latter ; 
for those with care may be prevented, but 
the distemper once got in is like the plague, 
and destroys all your hopes. What I mean 
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by a good situation is nothing more than a 
place where no poultry, pheasants, or tur- 
keys, &c. have ever been kept ; such as 
the warm side of a field, orchard, pleasure 
ground, or garden, or even on a common, 
or a good green lane, under circumstances 
of this kind; or by a wood side; but then 
it is proper tor a man to keep with them 
under a temporary hovel, and to have two 
or three dogs chained at a proper distance, 
with alamp ortwo atnight. Ihave known 
a great number of pheasants bred up in 
this manner in the most exposed situations. 
It is proper for the man always to havea gun, 
that he may keep off the hawks, owls, jays, 
magpies, &c. ‘The dogs and lamps shy the 
foxes more than any thing; and the dogs 
will give tongue for the man to be on his 
guard if smaller vermin are near, or when 
strollers make their appearance. 

The birds going on as before mentioned, 
should so continue till September, or (if 
very early bred), the middle of August. 
Before they begin to shift the long feathers 
in the tail, they are to be shut up in the 
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basket with the hen regularly every night ; 
and when they begin to shift their tail the 
birds are large, and begin to lie out, thatis, 
they are not willing to come to be shut up 
in the basket : those that are intended to be 
turned out wild, should be taught to perch 
(a situation they have never been used to) ; 
this is done by tying a string to the hen’s 
leg, and obliging her to sit in a tree all 
night: be sure you put her in the tree be- 
fore sun-set; and if she falls down, you 
must persevere in putting her up again till 
she is contented with her situation ; then the 
yeung birds will follow the hen and perch 
with her. This being done, and_ the 
country now covered with corn, fruits and 
shrubs, &c. &c. they will shift for them- 
Selves. | 

For such young pheasants as you make 
choice of for your breeding stock at home, 
and likewise to turn out in spring follow- 
ing, provide anew piece of ground, large 
and roomy for two pens, where no phea- 
sants. &c. have been kept, and there put 
your young birds in as they begin to shift 
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their tails. Such of them as you intend 
to turn out at a future time, or in another 
place, put into one pen netted over, and 
leave their wings as they are; and those 
you wish to keep for breeding put into 
the other pen, cutting one wing of each 
bird. The gold and silver pheasants you 
must pen éarlier, or they will be off. 
Cut the wing often; and when first pen- 
ned feed all your young birds with barley- 
meal, dough, corn, and plenty of green 
turnips. | 


A Receipt tomake Alum Curd. ' 


Take new milk, as much as your young 
birds require, and boil it with a lump of 
alum, so as not to make the curd hard and 
tough, but custard like. 


N. B. A little of thiscurd twice a day, 
and ants’ eggs after every time they have 
had a sufficient quantity of the other food. 
If they do not eat heartily, give them some 
ants’ eggs to create an appetite, but by no 
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means in such abundance as to be consider- 
ed their food. 

The pDISTEMPER alluded to above, is not 
improbably of the same nature as the roup 
in chickens, contagious, and dependent 
_on the state of the weather; and for preven- 
tion requiring similar precautions. 

GENERAL DirEcTiIons. Not more than 


FOUR HENS to be allowed in the pens, to 


one cock. And in the ouT covers, three 
hens to one cock may be sufficient, with 
the view of allowing for accidents, such as 
the loss ofa cock or hen. Never put more 
EGcs under a hen than she can well and 
closely cover, the eggs fresh and carefully 
preserved. Suort sBroops to be jomed 
and shifted to one hen: common hen phea- 
sants in close pens, and with plenty of co- 
ver, will sometimes make their Nests and 
hatch their own eggs; but they seldom suc- 
ceed in rearing their brood, being so natu- 
rally shy ; whence, should this method be 


desired, they must be left entirely to them-. 


selves, as they feel alarm even in being 
looked at. Eges for setting, are generally 
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ready in April. Period of INcuBATION 
the same in the pheasant as in the com- 
mon hen. Pheasants, like the pea-fow], 
will clear grounds of insects and reptiles, 
but will spoil all waLt-TrEEs within their 
reach, by pecking off every bud and leaf. 

Fgerepine. Strict cLEANLINESS to be 
observed, the meat not to be tainted with 
dung, and the water to be pure and often 
renewed. Ants’ eggs being scarce, hog- 
lice, ear-wigs, or any insects may be given ; 
or artificial ants’ eggs substituted, eom- 
posed of flour beaten up with an egg and 
shell together, the pellets rubbed between 
_the fingers to the proper size. After the 
first three weeks, in a scarcity of ants’ 
eggs, CAasTANG gives a few GENTLES, pro- 
cured from a good liver tied up, the gentles, 
when ready, dropping into a pan or box of 
bran ; to be given sparingly, and not con- 
sidered as common food. 

Foop for grown pheasants, barley or 
wheat; generally the same as for other 
poultry. In acold sprmg HEMP SEED, or 
other warming seeds are comfortable, and 
will forward the breeding stock. 
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Of the noblemen and gentlemen who 
have PRIVATE MENAGERTIES for pheasants, 
and who are large breeders, Lorn Bray- 
‘Brook, at Audley Ind, Essex, and the 
Karu of Jerszy, at Osterley Park, Mid- 
dlesex, are among the most eminent. 
There are also pheasant breeders, who 
make a trade of it, rearing two or threc 
hundred in a season. It was formerly 
held impracticable to breed any consider- 
able number of these birds, on the sup- 
position that they could not be reared on 
any other food than ants’ eggs, of which a 
sufficient plenty could never be depended 
on; but in all probability, those already re- 
commended are very sufficient substitutes. 
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SECTION X. 


On feeding and fattening Chickens. 


Tue points for consideration on this 
branch of the subject are—the local conve- 
niences, the modes, Common or extraordl- 
nary, the variety and quality of the food, 
and the length of time necessary for com- 
pletion of the object. 

The well-known common methods are, 
.to give fowls the run of the farm-yard, 
where they thrive upon the offals of the 
stable, and other refuse, with perhaps some 
small regular daily feeds, but particularly 
at thrashing time, they become fat, and are 
thence styled BARN-DOOR FOWLS, proba- 
bly the most delicate and high flavoured of 
- all others, both from their full allowance 
of the finest corn, and the constant heath 
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in which they are kept, by living in the 
natural state, and having the full enjoy- 
ment of air and exercise: or they are 
confined during a certain number of weeks, 
in koops, those fowls which are soonest 
ready, being drawn as wanted. Itis a 
common practice with some house-wives, 
to koop their barn-door fowls for a week 
or two, under the notion of improving 
them for the table and increasing their fat; 
a practice which, however, seldom succeeds, 
since the fowls generally pine for their loss 
of liberty, and shighting their food, lose 
instead of gaining additional flesh. Such 
a period, in fact, is too short for them to 
become accustomed to confinement. 
FEEDING HOUSES, at once warm and 
airy, with earth floors such as have been 
already described, well raised, and capa- 
cious enough to accommodate twenty or 
thirty fowls, have always succeeded best 
according to my experience. The floor 
may be slightly littered down, the litter 
often changed, and the greatest cleanli- 
ness should be observed. Sandy gravel 
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should be placed in several different lay- 
ers and often changed. A _ sufficient num- 
ber of troughs for both water and food, 
should be placed around, that the stock may 
feed with as little interruption as possible 
from each other, and perches in the same 
proportion should be furnished for those 
birds which are inclined to perch, which 
few of them will desire, after they have 
begun to fatten, but which helps to keep 
them easy and contented until that period. 
In this mode fowls may be fattened to the 
highest pitch, and yet preserved in a healthy 
state, their flesh being equal in quality, 
to that of the barn-door fowl. Jam aware 
that to suffer fattening fowls to perch, is 
contrary to the general practice, since it is 
supposed to bend and deform the breast- 
bone; but as soon as they become heavy and 
indolent from feeding, they will rather incline 
to rest in the straw; and the liberty of 
perching on the commencement of their 
kooping has atendency to accelerate that 
period, when they are more inclined to 
rest on the floor. Fowls, moreover. of 
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considerable growth, will have many of them 
become already crooked breasted from 
perching whilst at large, although much 
depends upon form im this case, since we 
find aged cocks and hens of the best shape, 
which have perched all their lives, with 
the breast bone perfectly straight. — 

It has always been a favourite maxim 
among feeders, that THE PRIVATION OF 
LIGHT, by inclinmg fowls to a constant 
state of repose, excepting when moved by 
the appetite for food, promotes and ac- 
celerates obesity. It may probably be so, 
although not promotive of health; but as 
it is no question that a state of cbesity 
obtained in this way cannot be a state of 
health, a real question arises— whether the 
flesh of animals so fed, can equal in fla- 
vour, nutriment, and salubrity, that of the 
same species fed in a more natural way? 
Pecuniary and market interest may per- 
haps be best answered by the plan of dark- 
- ness and close confinement, but a feeder 
for his own table, of delicate taste, and 
ambitious of furnishing his board with the 
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choicest and most salubrious viands, will 
declare for the natural mode of feeding ; 
and in that view, A FEEDING-YARD, gravel- 
led and sown with the grasses already de- 
scribed, the room being open all day, for 
the fowls to retire at pleasure, will havea 
decided preference, as the nearest ap- 
proach to the barn-door system. 

Sized store fowls have been intended 
thus far; but the above feeding-rooms are 
well calculated for fattening the younger 
chickens, which may be put up as soon as 
the hen shall have quitted her charge, and 
so to speak,’ before they have run off their 
sucking flesh. For generally when well 
kept and in health, they will be in fine 
condition and full of flesh, at that period, 
which flesh is afterwards expended in the 
exercise of foraging for food, and in the 
increase of stature, and it may be a work 
of some time afterwards, to recover it, and 
more especially in young cocks, and all 
those which stand high upon the leg. In 
fact, all those which appear to have long 
legs, should be fattened from the hen, to 
make the best of them; it being extremely 
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difficult and often impossible to fatten long- 
legged fowls in koop, which, however, are 
brought to a good weight, at the barn- 
door. 

In the year 1779, says one of those 
small publications, which are circulated 
through the country, for the instruction of 
our house-wives, a gentleman in London 
presented to a learned body, a newly-in- 
vented method of rearing chickens for the 
spit, quicker than was ever before disco- 
vered, for which the learned society ho- 
noured him with a gold medal. The me- 
thod is as follows—the chickens are to be 
taken from the hen, the night aiter they - 
are hatched, and fed with eggs boiled hard, 
chopped and mixed with crumbs of bread, 
as larks and other birds are fed, for the 
first fortnight; after which, give them oat- 
meal and treacle mixed so as to crumble, 
of which the chickens are very fond, and 
thrive so fast, that at two months’ end, 
they will be as large as full grown fowls. 
On this sagacious project, I shall only re- 
mark, that, however learned the public 
body alluded to might be on other im- 
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portant subjects, they appear by _ this 
award, to have shewn little information in 
chickenology. 

In the choice of ruLi-sizeD fowls for 
feeding, the short-legged and early hatched 
always deserve a preference. The green 
linnet is an excellent model of form for 
the domestic fow!, and the true. Darking 
breed approaches the nearest to such mo- 
del. In course, the smaller breeds and 
the game, are the most delicate and soon- 
est ripe. The London chicken butchers 
as they are termed, or poulterers, are said 
to be of all others the most dexterous and 
expeditious feeders, putting up a koop of 
fowls and making them thoroughly fat, 
within the space of a fortnight; using 
much grease, and that perhaps not of the 
most delicate kind, in the food. In this 
way, I have no boasts to make, having al- 
ways found it necessary to allow a con- 
siderable number of weeks for the purpose 
of making fowls fat in koops. In the com- 
mon way, this business is often badly mana- 
ged, fowls being huddled together in a 
small koop, tearing each other to pieces, in- 
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stead of enjoying that repose which alone 
can ensure the wished for object ; irregu- 
larly fed and cleaned, until they are so 
stenched and poisoned in their own excre- 
ment, that their flesh actually smells and 
tastes of it when smoking upon the table. 
All practical and practicable plans have 
their peculiar advantages, among others, 
that of leaving poultry to FORAGE AND 
SHIFT FOR THEMSELVES ; but where a stea- 
dy and regular profit is required from them, 
the best method, whether for domestie use 
or sale, is CONSTANT HIGH KEEP from the 
beginning, whence they will not only be 
always ready for the table with very little 
extra attention, but their flesh will be su- 
perior in juiciness and rich flavour, to those 
which are fattened from a low or emacia- 
ted state. Ked in-this mode, the sprineG 
PULLETS are particularly fine, at the same 
time most nourishing and restorative food. 
The pullets which have been hatched in 
March, if high fed from the /eaz, will lay 
plentifully through the following autumn, 
and not being intended for breeding stock, 
the advantage of their eggs may be taken, 
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and themselves disposed of thoroughly fat 
for the table in February, about which 
period their laying will be finished. In 
February, 1792, we hada fine shew of 
white and coloured pullets, most wonder- 
fully improved in size, although we had not 
for years changed our stock, and so exces. 
sively fat from the run of the barn-yard, 
that they opened more like Michaelmas 
geese than chickens. ' 
Instead of giving ordinary and TarL 
corn to my fattening and breeding poul- 
try, [have always found it most advan- 
tageous, to allow the heaviest and best, 
putting ‘the confined fowls upon a level 
with those fed at the barn-door, where they 
have their share of the weightiest and finest 
corn. ‘This high feeding shews itself not 
only in the size and flesh of the fowls, but 
in the size, weight, and substantial good- 
ness of their eggs, which in those valuable 
particulars will prove far superior to the 
eges of fowls fed upon ordinary corn or 
washy potatoes; two eggs of the former 
going farther in domestic use than three of 
the latter. The water also given to fat- 
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tening fowls should be often renewed, fresh 
and clean; indeed, those which have been 
well kept, will turn with disgust from ordi- 
nary food and foul water, The profit of 
my plan, allowing the heaviest and best 
corn to poultry, has lately been disputed, 
both in France and England. The sum of 
my rejoinder is, that I have simply recorded 
matter of experimental fact. 

Eecs. December 7, half-bred Poland 
hen matched with the cock: began to lay 
on the 28th. On March 1, 1806, she had 
laid 56 eggs, and afterwards set over 
12 eggs. After mceubation had commen- 
ced she laid two eggs, making the total 
38, which two were withdrawn. Her 
egos unbroken, weighed from one ounce 
three quarters, to two ounces each, amount- 
ing, at one and three quarters of an ounce 
each, to nearly seven pounds avoirdupois. 
Thad, from motives of curiosity, deducted 
the, weight of the shells, but the memo- 
randum is lost. The eggs of another hen, 
in poor condition and ill-fed, were small, 
light, and the yolk unsubstantial; the same 
hen after good feeding, laid plenty of eggs 
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of larger size and nearly double the weight. 
The largest eggs will weigh two ounces 
and a half, those of the Chittagong hen. 
perhaps three ounces. ‘I'o promote fecun- 
dity and great laying in the hen, nothing 
more is necessary than the best corn and 
fair water ; but malted or sprouted barley, 
has occasionally a good effect, whilst the 
hens are kept on solid corn; but if con- 
tinued too long, they are apt to scour. 
Cordial horse-ball is good to promote lay- 
ing in the cold season, and toast and ale, 
as every housewife well knows. It must 
be noted, that nothing is more necessary 
towards success in the particular of obtain- 
ing plenty of eggs, than a good attendance 
of cocks, especially in the cold season ; and 
it is also especially to be observed, that a 
cock whilst moulting is generally useless. 
My practice is, to withdraw a cock under 
that circumstance to a separate walk, and 
substitute another, which is known and fa- 
miliar with the hens, since a stranger will 
not always be received, and such a circiun- 
stance will sometimes totally interrupt the 
business of the poultry yard: these parti- 
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culars respecting the cock, require the more 
especial attention, since, according to the old 
poultry books, one cock was deemed suffi- 
cient for ten or even a dozen hens, where- 
as in winter time, a cock to every four 
hens may be necessary. Buffon says, a 
hen well fed and attended, will produce up- | 
wards of one hundred and fifty eggs in a 
year, beside two broods of chickens. I 
have observed, a hen generally cacKkLes 
three or four days previously to laying. 
Some half-bred game hens began to lay as 
soon as their chickens were three weeks 
old; the consequence of high keep and 
good attendance of the cocks. 

A correspondent in France (1815) in- | 
formed me, that my little book had reached 
that country, so celebrated for poultry, and 
that the good housewives of France made 
themselves very merry with my practice of 
restricting the cock to so few as halfa dozen 
hens, their allowance being twenty, or even 
twenty-five. The French Naturalists also, 
in their new Dictionary, I find, have co- 
pied and recommended this liberal practice. 
What difference, in such respect, may sub- 
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sist between the soil or animals of England 
and France, I am not qualified to deter- 
mine ; I can only assure the reader that my 
rule is the result of long and actual experi- 
ence. A certain English traveller, nearly 
twenty years since, brought home and pub- 
lished an account almost equally extraordi- 
nary of Frenchmen, This point also, I leave 
to abler judges. As to poultry keepers 
im any country, it will readily be believed 
that they make few experiments, and _ still 
fewer records; and the keeper of two or 
three score hens, at any rate breeding a 
considerable stock from such a number, 
does not trouble himself to investigate the 
merits of his practice, satisfied that it is ac- 
cording to the established mode. 
QUANTITIES oF Foop. By an experi- 
ment made in July, 1806, a measured 
peck of good barley, kept in a high style 
of condition, the following stock, confined, 
and having no other provision: one cock, 
3 hens, 3 March chickens, 6 April and 6 
May ditto, during eight clear days, and 
one feed left. According to another trial, 
in the winter season, a cock and two hens 
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kept by themselves seven clear days, com: 
sumed a quarter of a peck of the best bar- 
ley, having no other food, having as 
much as they chose to eat. The same be- 
ing tried at their liberty, and pecking about, 
with cabbage leaves occasionally thrown to 
them, did not eat so much barley in the 
week, although allowed all they desired. 
They were in a perfect thriving state, but 
it must be remembered that light and or- 
dinary corn would not have gone so far, 
or have kept the fowls in such condition. 
Poultry which have their fill of corn will 
eat occasionally cabbage or mangul-wurtzel 
leaves greedily. Barley and wheat are 
the great dependence for chicken poultry. 
The heaviest oats will keep them it is true, 
but neither go so far as other corn, nor 
agree so well with the chickens, being apt 
to scour them, and the chickens generally 
are tired of oats after a while. Brank or 
French wheat, is also. an unsubstantial 
food. | 

The Capon. Ihave already acknow- 
ledged my inferiority in the affair of quickly 
feeding poultry in close koops, and have a 
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similar acknowledgement to make, respect- 
ing capons, never having had any success 
in cutting either fowls or rabbits for such 
purposes, nor in truth, much affecting the 
practice, which, however, has long been 
successfully carried on by the breeders of 
Sussex and Berks, and seems to have been 
almost entirely confined to that part of the 
country In fact, the mode of performing 
the operation seems to be utterly unknown 
elsewhere, or granting that the common 
cutters and cow-leeches have some specu- 
lative knowledge thereon, they generally kill 
the patient, in their attempt at the prac- 
tice. ‘The Chinese are said to be particu- 
larly skilful in this operation, the outline of 
which, according to their mode, I giveas a 
matter of curiosity. The wings of the fowl are 
folded back till they meet, and the left foot 
of the operator is placed upon them, the 
great toe of his right foot pressing upon 
the legs to keep them fast. After pulling 
the feathers, an incision is made, one inch 
long, and one inch from the spine, obliquely 
downward and forward. The reader may 
smile at that which may be deemed false 
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delicacy in me, but I have naturally a kind 
of dread and abhorrence of all practices: of 
this kind, however profitable. I can take 
the life of an animal without the shadow | 
of a scruple, but every act. that bears the 
semblance of torture shocks me to the 
marrow. They who wish to have their 
fowls or rabbits safely cut, where the prac- 
tice is not common, must procure an ope- 
rator from the proper district. 

CramMine. Barley and wheat meal 
are generally the basis or chief ingredient, 
in all fattening mixtures for chickens and 
fowls ; but in Sussex, ground oats are used, 
and in that county, I think, oats are in 
higher repute for fattening than elsewhere, 
many large hogs being there fattened with 
them. The Sussex men making the high- 
est pretensions as poultry-feeders, I shall 
give them the precedence in quotation. In 
the report for that county, the Rev. Arthur 
Young says, “ North Chappel, Kinsford, &c. 
are famous for their fowls. They are fattened 
there to a size and perfection unknown 
elsewhere. ‘The food given them is ground 
oats made into gruel, mixed with hog’s 
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yrease, sugar, pot liquor and milk: or 
eround oats, treacle, and suet, shecp’s 
plucks, &c. The fowls are kept very 
wari, and crammed morning and night. 
The pot-liquor is mixed with a few hand- 
fulls of oatmeal and boiled, with which the 
meal is kneaded into crams or rolls of a 
proper size. The fowls are put into the 
koop, two or three days before they are 
crammed, which is continued for a fort- 
night, and they are then sold to the higglers. 
Those fowls, full-grown, weigh seven 
pounds each, the average weight five 
pounds, but there are instances of indivi- 
duals double the weight. They were sold 
at the time of the survey, at four to five 
shillings each. Mr. Turner, of. North 
Chappel, a tenant of Lord Egremont, 
crains two hundred fowls per annum. Many 
fat capons are fed in this manner ; good 
ones always look pale and wasie away ; 
great art and attention is requisite to cut 
them, and numbers aré destroyed in the 
operation. The Sussex breed are too long 
in the body to be cut with much success, 
H 
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which is done at three quarters old.” Thus 
far Mr. Young—but what can possibly be 
meant by—good ones always looking pale, 
and wasting away? One would suppose 
that, “ wasting away,” must be indicative of 
loose, flabby, and bad flesh, instead of good. 

OakINGHAM, In Berks, is particularly fa- 
mous for fatted fowls, by which many per- 
sons in that town and vicinity gain a liveli- 
hood. ‘The fowls are sold to the London 
dealers, and the sum of £150 has been re- 
turned in one market day by this traffic. 
Twenty dozen of these fowls were purchas- 
ed for one gala at Windsor, after the rate 
of half a guinea the couple. At some sea- 
sons, fifteen shillings have been paid for a 
couple. Fowls constitute the principal 
commerce of the town. Romford, in Essex, 
is also a great market for poultry, but ge- 
nerally of the store or barn-door kind, and 
not artificially fed. 

The Oakingham METHOD OF FEEDING is 
to confine the fowls in a dark place, and 
cram them with a paste made of barley- 
meal, mutton suet, treacle, or coarse sugar, 
and milk, and they are found completely 
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ripe a fortnight. Ifkept longer, the fever 
that is induced by this continued state of 
repletion, renders them red and unsaleable, 
and frequently kills them. Geese are like- 
wise bred in the same neighbourhood, in 
sreat numbers, and sold about Midsummer 
to itinerant dealers, the price at the time 
the survey was made, two shillmgs, to two 
and three-pence each. I must presume to 
repeat, it appears to me utterly contrary to 
reason, that fowls fed upon such greasy and 
impure mixtures, can possibly produce flesh 
or fat so firm, delicate, high flavoured, or 
nourishing, as those fattened upon more 
simple and substantial food ; as for exam- 
ple, meal and milk, and I think lightly of 
the addition of either treacle or sugar. 
With respect to grease of any kind, its chief 
effect must be to render the flesh loose and 
of indelicate flavour. Nor is any advan- 
tage gained, excluding the commercial one, 
as I confine myself entirely to the consider-- 
ation of home use, by very quick feeding ; 
for real excellence cannot be obtained but 
by waiting nature’s time, and using the 
H 2 
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best food. Besides all this, I have been 
very unsuccessful in my few attempts to fat- 
ten fowls by cramming—they seemed to 
loathe the crams, to pine, and to lose the 
flesh they were put up with, instead of ac- 
quirmg fat; and where crammed fowls do 
succeed, they must necessarily, in the height 
of their fat, be ina state of disease. 

SALE AND PRICES. At Christmas, 1804, 
a Sussex farmer received from his salesman 
in London, seven shillings each, for one lot 
of capons, for another, ten shillings each. 
The best of them weighed eight pounds 
each. Atthe same time, two India ships 
took out as stores, one hundred and fifty 
dozen of HENs. Nococks were admitted, 
on account of the danger of their fignting, 
nor any young poultry, as they will not 
stand a sea voyage. 

Prices atthe London Poulterers, Decem- 
ber 18th, 1817. Turkies, 16 to 21s. each; 
Howls ef Qbs. 3s. 6d. ; Geese, 7 to Os. 6d. ; 

Ducks and Mallards, 7 to 9s. Fine tame 
Pigeons, 3 to 4s. a pair; common dove- 
house and wild Pigeons 9 to 1Qs. pr. dozen. 
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SECTION XI. 


The Turkey.— Breeding and Management. 


Tue turkey-cock is sufficient for six 
hens, and even more, under the management 
of some districts, where one breeder keeps a 
cock for his own, and for the use of his 
neighbours, who send their hens, and in 
that mode avoid the charge of keeping a 
cock ; but this practice is exposed to uncer- 
tainty, and is scarcely worth following, al- 
though whilst the hen is setting, the ab- 
sence of a cock is no loss, as he will some- 
times find the epportunity of tearing the 
hen from her nest, and in the struggle, of 
destroying the eggs. 

The hen will cover, according to her size, 
from nine to fifteen EGes, and unless at- 
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tended to, will perhaps steal a nest abroad, 
in some improper and insecure place. ‘The 
turkey hen lays a considerable number of 
eggs in the spring, to the amount of eigh- 
teen totwenty-five and upwards, and her term 

of incubation is thirty days. She is a most 
- steady sitter, and will sometimes continue 
upon her eggs until almost starved, rather . 
than quit her nest: hence the necessity 
of constant attendance with both victuals 
and water. She is also a most affec- 
tionate mother; and that most curious 
and accurate observer, Buffon, remarks her 
soft and plaintive cry, with her different 
tones and inflections of voice, expressive of 
her various feelings. ‘These facts, how- 
ever, are to be received with a due degree 
of circumspection, since I have known un- 
steady sitters among turkies, and however 
affectionate, the turkey hen, from her natural 
heedlessness and stupidity, is the most care- 
less of mothers, and being a great traveller 
herself, will drag her brood over field, heath, 
or bog, never casting a regard behind her to 
call inher straggling chicks, nor stopping 
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whilst she has one left to follow her. She 
differs beside, in this particular, from the 
industrious common hen; she never scratches 
for her chicks, leaving them entirely to their 
own instinct and their own industry. On 
these accounts, where turkies are bred to 
any extent, and are permitted to range, it 
is necessary to allow them a KEEPER. The 
turkey hen is nevertheless extremely vigi- 
lant and quick in the discovery of any birds 
of prey in the air which may endanger her 
brood, and has the faculty, by a peculiar cry, 
of communicating her alarm, on which the 
chicks immediately seek shelter, or squat 
themselves upon the earth: but she will not, 
from her timid nature, fight for her brood as 
_ the common hen will. The domesticated, as 
well as the wild turkies, run with consider- 
able speed. 

The cnuicxs must be withdrawn from the 
nest as soon as hatched, and kept very 
warm. It is avery old and very general 
custom, to plunge them instantly into cold 
water, and then give them each a whole 
pepper-corn, with a small tea spoonfull of 
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milk. This baptism is used by way of a 
prophylactic against catching cold, to which. 
young chicks are so peculiarly liable ; but it 
Is a’practice which I have never used, and 
from which, in severe weather, I should 
suspect danger; however, their being. in- 
stantly thereafter wrapped in wool or flan- 
nel may secure them. The turkey, from 
sitting so close and steadily, hatches more 
regular and quickly than the coinmmon hen. 
The hen and brood must be HousED 
during a month or six weeks, dependent 
upon the state of the weather. First 
_Foop, curd and barley-meal kneaded with . 
milk, and frequently renewed with clear 
water, rather than milk, which often scours 
them. In case of the chicks appearing 
sickly and the feathers rufled, indicating a 
chill from severity or change of weather, 
we generally allowed half-ground malt with 
the barley-meal, and by way of a medicine, 
powdered carraway or coriander seeds. 
Also ARTIFICIAL worms, or boiled meat 
pulled into strings, in running after which 
the chicks have a salutary exercise. It is 
to be noted, thatthe above diet is benefi- 
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cial for every other species of chicks, equally 
with the. turkey. Superfluous moisture, 
whether external or internal, is death to 
chickens, therefore all slop victuals should 
be rigorously avoided. The utmost CLEAN- 
LINESS 1s necessary, and a dry GRAVELLED 
layer is most proper. A fresh rurr of short 
sweet grass daily cleared from snails or 
slugs, which will scour young chicks, is 
very pleasing and comfortable to them, and 
promotes their health. The above sub- 
stantial food was always our chief depen- 
dence with this brood, nor did we ever find 
it necessary to waste time in collecting ants’ 
eggs or nettle seed, or give clover, rue, or 
wormwooid, according to the directions of 
the elder housewives. Eggs boiled hard are 
equally proper with curd, and generally near- 
er at hand; the eggs being rotten, is said 
to be no objection, although we never used 
sucii. 

Our first preference for water instead of 
milk for turkey chicks, so much recom- 
mended by the old writers, arose from the: 


observation that chickens at large, among 
H3 
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the troughs of milk-fed pigs, generally 
were sickly and scouring, and rough in 
their, feathers; and more particularly so, 
when they had access to potatoe wash, 
which not only purged them, but glued their 
feathers together, keeping them in a com- 
fortless and unhealthy state. 

The weather being remarkably favour- 
ble, we have usually kooped the hen 
abroad, about two hours in the forenoon, 
in a moderately warm sun, whilst the chicks 
where only three or four weeks old, great 
care being taken that they did not stray 
far from the koop. Six weeks is their 
longest period of confinement within doors, 
after which it is more safe to koop the hen 
for another fortnight, that the chicks may 
acquire strength abroad sufficient to enable 
them to follow the dam, they being natu- 
rally inclined to stray too far, and to weak- 
en themselves by fatigue. When full half- 
erown and well feathered, they become 
sufficiently hardy, and in a good range will 
provide themselves throughout the day, re- 
quiring only to be fed at their out-letting 
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in the morning, and on their retumn at 
even: the same in spacious farm-yards ; if 
confined to the poultry-yard, their food’and 
treatment is similar to that of the common 
cock and hen. Turkies would prefer roost- 
ing abroad upon high trees, in the summer 
season, could that be permitted with a view 
to their safe keeping. 

To raTTEN. Sodden barley, or barley 
and wheat meal mixed, is the proper food 
for turkeys confined to feeding ; generally 
their food and treatment are the same with 
other fowls. They may be fattened early, 
or may be CAPONIZED, a practice not very 
common, but the bulk of the turkies are fed 
for Christmas, or the months immediately 
preceding and subsequent, when the quan- 
tities fat, sent from Norfolk alone, are 
immensely great; as also are previously the 
droves of store turkies. Turkies share with 
the geese in gleaning the corn fields, or 
shacking, and the former forage over the 
woods and commons, in the autumnal sea- 
son, after which they are put up to be com- 
pletely fattened, I have heard of the Norfolk 
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turkies fattened to weigh twenty, and even 
thirty pounds each; and Buffon relates that 
the wild turkey of America, has been known 
to attain the weight of sixty pounds ; but 
Ehave never made any heavier than fifteen 
pounds, ready for the spit. : 

Turkies are the most tender and difficult 
to rear of any of our domestic fowls; but 
with due care and attention, which, rightly 
considered, in all things, give the least. 
trouble, they may be produced and multi- 
plied with little or no loss, and the same 
may be averred with all truth, of the rest 
of our domestic fowls, and animals im ge- 
neral; the losses and vexations annually 
deplored, arismg almost entirely from ig- 
norauce and carelessness united hand im 
hand. ‘Turkies as well as geese, under a 
judicious system, may be rendered an object 
of a certain degree of consequence to the 
farmer. 


AQUATIC FOWLS. 


Under a regular system, it would be 
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preferable to separate entirely the aquatic 
from the other poultry, the former to have 
their houses ranged along the banks of a: 
piece of water, with a fence, and suffici- 
ently capacious walks in frunt ; access to 
the water by doors, to be closed at will. 
Should the water be of considerable ex- 
tent, a small boat would be necessary, and 
might be also conducive to the pleasure of 
angling. 

It may be necessary to mention by way 
of ‘caution, a case which occurred in our 
poultry-yard. The ducks having been kept 
a considerable time from the water, by a 
severe frost, on a certain fine day, the ice 
was broken for their convenience : being fuil 
of play, several were lost by diving under 
the ice, and great uncertainty would have 
prevailed as to their fate, but a farther 
breach of the ice chanced to be made, al- 
most immediately beneath which they were 
found drowned. ; 

The puck will cover from eleven to fif- 
teen eggs; her term of incubation THIRTY 
days, One prake to five ducks. They 
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begin to lay in February, and unless watch- 

ed will lay abroad and conceal their eggs. 

The duck on leaving her nest, will cover 

the eggs with leaves, or any thing within 
her reach, as will the goose, sometimes ; 
the hen never. Our old housewives had a 
notion that the variety of ducks, which 
have the bill bending upwards, lay a great- 
er number of eggs than common, of which 
I can say nothing from my-own observa- 
tion, but can remark, that, with ducks well 
fed, I never failed to have plenty of eggs. 
The duck generally lays by night, or early 
in the morning, seldom after ten o’clock, 
with the exception of chilling and comfort- 
less weather, when she will ocasionally 
retain her egg until mid-day, or afternoon. 

In order to keep her within until she has 
laid, some will EXAMINE HER, butit is bet- 
ter avoided, as her appearance and weight 
behind, or otherwise, may be trusted to, by 
constant observers. Accustomed to a nest, 
she will not forsake it. It has been former- 
ly directed, to give each duck her own 
eges, to which, however, much conse- 
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quence need not be attached ; nevertheless, 
the eggs may be appropriated to each, with 
respect to colour; since white and _light- 
coloured ducks produce similar coloured 
eggs, and the brown and dark-coloured 
ducks those of the greenish blue and lar- 
gest size. At any rate, it is most safe that 
the eggs be all of one colour, since I have 
known some few instances of the duck 
turning out with her bill, those eggs which 
were not of her natural colour. The duck 
swimming with her tail flat and level with 
the water, indicates her egg being ready © 
for protrusion. 

During 1ncusatron, the duck requires a 
secret and safe place, rather than any at- 
tendance,; and will at nature’s call, cover her 
eges and seek her food, and the refreshment 
of the waters. On Hatcuina, there is not | 
often a necessity for taking away any of the 
brood, barring-accidents ; and having hatch- 
ed, let the duck retain her young upon the 
nest her own time. On her moving with 
her brood, prepare a coop, upon the short 
grass, if the weather be fine, or under shel- 
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ter if otherwise ; a wide and flat dish of 
water, often to be renewed, standing at 
hand ; barley, or any meal, the first food. 
In rainy weather particularly, it is useful to 
clip the tails of the ducklings, and the sur- 
rounding down beneath, since they are else 
apt to draggle and weaken themselves. 
The duck should be cooped at a distance 
from any other. The period of her con- 
finement to the coop, depends on the wea- 
ther and the strength of the ducklings. <A 
fortnight seems the longest time necessary ; 
and they may be sometimes permitted to 
enjoy the pond at the end of a week, but 
not for too great a Jength at once, least of 
all, in cold wet weather, which will afiect 
and cause them to scour and appear rough 
and draggled. In such case, they must be 
kept within a while, and have an allowance 
of bean or pea meal mixed with their ordi- 
nary food. The meal of buck wheat and 
the former is then proper. The straw be- 
neath the duck should be often renewed, 
that the brood may have a dry and com- 
fortable bed ; and the mother herself be 
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well fed with solid corn, without an ample 
allowance of which, ducks are not to be 
reared or kept in perfection, although they 
gather so much abroad. 

Duck Eces are often hatched by HENs, 
when ducks are more in request than chick- 
ens; also as ducks, in unfavourable situa- 
tions, are the more easy to rear, as more 
hardy ; and the plan has no objection in a 
confined place, and with a small stock, 
without the advantage of a pond; but the 
hen is much distressed, as is sufficiently vi- 
sible, and, in fact, injured, by the anxiety she 
suffers in witnessing the supposed perils of 
her children venturing upon the water. 

Ducks are FATTENED, either in confine- 
ment, with plenty of food and water, or full 
as well, restricted to a pond, with access to 
as much solid food as they will eat, which 
last method | prefer. They fatten speedily, 
in this mode, mixing their hard meat with 
such variety abroad, as is natural to them, 
more particularly, if already in good case ; 
and there is no check or impediment to thrift 
from pining, but every mouthfu: tells and 
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weighs its due weight. A dish of mixed 
food, if preferred to whole corn, may re- 
main on the bank, or rather in a shed, for 
the ducks. I must here mention a fact, 
which I have either actually verified, or 
supposed that I have verified. Barirey in 
any form, should never be used to fatten 
aquatics, ducks or geese, since it renders 
their flesh loose, woolly, and insipid, and 
depriving it of that high savoury flavour of 
brown meat, which is its valuable distinc- 
tion ; in a word, rendering it chickeny, not 
unlike in flavour the fiesh of ordinary and 
yellow-legged fowls. Oats, whole or bruis- 
ed, are the standard fattening material for 
Ducks and GEESE, to which may be added 
pea-meal, as it may be required. The 
house-wash is profitable to mix up their 
- food, under confinement; but it is obvious,\ 
whilst they have the benefit of what the 
pond affords, they can be in no want of 
loose food. 

Acorns in season, are much affected by 
ducks which have arange ; and in former 
days, residing on the borders of a forest, I 
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had annually great numbers fattened en- 
tirely. on that provision, to such excess, 
that the quantity of fat was inconvenient, 
both in cooking, andupon the table. Ducks 
so fed, are certainly inferior in delicacy, but 
the flesh eats high, and is far from disa- 
greeable. I have also occasionally ate of 
them fed on butchers’ offal, when the flesh 
resembles wild fowl in flavour, with, how- 
ever, considerable inferiority. Offal-fed 
ducks’ flesh does not yet emit the abomi- 
nable stench which issues from offal-fed 
pork, and with which the dining tables of 
London are so frequently and satisfactorily 
perfumed. 


The Goose. 


A GANDER and five geese comprise a 
single breeding stock. The goose sits upon 
her eggs from twenty-seven to thirty days, 
covering from eleven to fifteen eggs. A 
nest should be prepared for her in'‘a secure 
place, as soon as carrying straw in her bill, 
and other tokens, declare her readiness to 
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lay. The earliness and warmth of the spring 
are the general causes of the early laying 
of geese, which is of consequence, since there 
may be time fortwo broods within the season, 
not however a common occurrence; and 
whichhappening successively for two or three 
seasons, has occasioned some persons former- 
ly, to set a high value upon their stock, as if 
of a peculiar and more valuable breed than 
the common. The method, however, to 
attain this advantage is, to feed breeding 
geese high throughout the winter, with so- 
lid corn, and on the commencement of the 
breeding season, to allow them boiled bar- 
ley, malt, fresh grains, and fine pollard 
mixed up with ale, or other stimulants. 
‘With a good GANDER present, no mis- 
chief can happen to the sitting geese, with- 
out extraordinary alarm, he sitting cen- 
tine] at the chamber door of his wives. 
With respect to feeding the goose or duck 
upon the nest, it may be occasionally re- 
quired, but is not a thing of much account, 
since they will generally repair to the water 
sufficiently often, from their natural incli- 
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nation, The goose will not quit until she 
has completed her hatch, nor would it be 
very practicable to take any of the goslins 
from her, were it necessary, as she is too 
strong and resolute and might kill some in 
the strugele. 

It has been formerly recommended, to 
keep the newly-hatched currs in house, 
during a week, least they get cramp from 
the damp earth, to which they are indeed 
liable ; but we did not find this in-door 
confinement necessary, penning the goose 
and her brood between four hurdles, upon 
apiece of dry grass well sheltered, putting 
them out late in the morning, or net at all 
ia severe weather, and ever taking them in, 
early in the evening. Sometimes we have 
pitched double the number of hurdles, for 
the convenience of two broods, there be- 
ing no quarrels among this sociable and 
harmless part of the feathered race, so un- 
like those quarrelsome and murderous fiends, 
the common, or gallinaceous fowls. We 
did not even find it necessary to interpose 
a parting hurdle, which, on occasion, may 
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be always conveniently done. The First 
FooD similar to that of the duck, but with 
some cooling greens, clivers, or the like, 
intermixed—namely, barley-meal, bruised 
oats, or fine pollard. 

For the FIRST RANGE, a convenient 
field containing water, is to be preferred to 
an extensive common, over which the gulls 
or goslins. are dragged by the old one, until 
they become cramped or tired, some of tiem 
squatting down and remaining behind at 
even, which the good housewife sees no more. 
It is also necessary to destroy all the HEM- 
Lock or deadly night-shade, within the 
range of young geese, many of which drop 
off annually, from eating that poison, when 
the cause is not suspected. I know not that 
the elder geese will eat hemlock, but I be- 
lieve that both the young and old have been 
occasionally killed by swallowing slips of 
yew. The young becoming pretty well 
feathered, will also be too large to be con- 
tained or brooded beneath the mother’s 
wings, and will then sleep in groups by 
her side, and must be supplied with good 
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and renewed straw beds, which they con- 
vert into excellent dung. Being now able 
to frequent the pond, and range the com- 
mon at large, the young geese will obtain 
their living, and few people, favourably si- 
tuated, allow them any thing more, except- 
ing the vegetable produce of the garden. 
But it has been my constant practice, al- 
ways to dispense a moderate quantity of any 
solid corn or pulse at hand, to the flocks of 
store geese, both morning and evening, on 
their going out, and their return, together, 
in the evening more especially, with such 
greens as chanced to be at command: cab- 
bage, mangel, wurtzel-leaves, lucerne, tares, 
and occasionally sliced carrots. By such 
full keeping our geese were ever in a fleshy 
state, and attained a large size ; the young 
ones were also forward and valuable breed- 
ing stock. 

Geese managed on the above an will 
be speedily raTTENED green, that is, at a 
month or six weeks old, or after the run of 
the corn stubbles. Two or three weeks af- 
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ter the latter, must be sufficient to make 
them thoroughly fat; indeed, I prefer a 
‘goose fattened entirely in the stubbles, grant- 
ing it to have been previously in good case, 
and to be full fed in the field ; since an 
over-fattened goose is too much in the oil- 
eake and grease-tub style, to admit even 
the ideas of delicacy, tender firmness, or 
true flavour. But when needful to fatten 
them, the feeding-houses already recom- 
mended, are most convenient. With clean 
and renewed beds of straw, plenty of 
clean water, and upon oats crushed or 
otherwise, pea or bean-meal, the latter, 
however, coarse and ordinary food; or 
pollard; the articles mixed up with skim- 
med milk when to be obtained, gcese will 
fatten pleasantly and speedily. i know no- 
thing of the imposthume, said by our elders 
to grow upon the rump of the feeding goose, 
and through which she perpetually, like 
a bear, sucks her own fat, and which 
thence must needs be cxsected. Nor am 
I, however ardently attached to the wri- 
tings of antiquity, sufficiently classical, or 
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a gourmand of sufficient taste and calibre, 
to rival those of ancient Rome, in the size 
of their goose LIVERS. I have thence, 
never fed my geese during sixteen days, 
with a paste of Turkey figs, stamped and 
beaten up with cream, in order to bring 
their livers upon the table, each the weight 
of three or four pounds! I modestly leave 
such practices to princes, ministers, and 
men in high place. It may be added, that 
equal quantities of the meal of ryE and 
PEASE, mixed with skimmed milk, form an 
excellent feeding article for geese and 
ducks, 

The SpanisH geese used to be preferred, 
but I have had no experience of them. 
Our flock, whilst we resided in Middlesex, 
in the year 1788, were esteemed the finest 
in the vicinity ; the breed of them had 
been procured for us, from the - neighbour- 
hood of Bungay, in Suffolk, by Goff the 
dealer, already spoken of. At present 
(1815), the Embden geese are in the high- 
est esteem, They are all white, male and 
female, and of a superior, indeed very un- 
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common size. Whether or not, as migitt 
be expected, there be a countervailing ob- 
jection in a corresponding whiteness, and 
thence defect of savoury flavour, in the 
flesh, I am unable to say, having yet had 
ho experience in the Embden variety of 
(reese. | 
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SECTION XII. 
Pigeons. 


Tue Piezon is recorded as one of the 
most ancient inhabitants of all climates, 
those excepted in the vicinity of the poles } 
it prospers abundantly in temperate regions, 
but in a still higher degree under the burn- 
ing sun of the tropics, no heat bemg teo 
ardent for its natural constitution. The 
wild pigeons of cold countries, are said te 
emigrate towards the south, on the ap- 
proach of the winter. Pigeons exhibit a 
satisfactory proof of the superiority of the 
civilized, over the savage or mere natural 
state, in their multitudinous increase and 
éndless varieties, in a state of domestice- 
tion, under the fostering care and: all-subdw 
ing artofman. From their peeuliar beaw- 
ty and imocence, they have always ranked 

12 
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among the chief feathered favourites of 
mankind ; and in the eastern countries, the 
original sources of religious superstition, the 
dove has ever been a great object of vene- 
ration, as an emblem of something divine. 
But to proceed to a far more material 
point—the NATIONAL PROFIT of encoura- 
ging the breed of pigeons to any great ex- 
tent, has long been the subject of much 
dispute, and the celebrated M. Duhamel, 
the apologist of these beautiful favourites, 
I apprehend, has not been a successful ad- 
vocate. He avers that pigeons do not feed 
.upon green corn—that their bills have not 
sufficient power to dig for seeds in the 
earth, and that they only pick up scattered 
grains, which would else be wasted, or be- 
come the prey of other birds. From the 
season of the corn appearing, he says, pi- 
geons subsist upon the seeds of weeds, the 
multiplication of which they must, in conse- 
quence, greatly prevent. Another writer 
has of late introduced a story of the far- 
mers in a certain district in England, who, 
finding their corn and pulse crops greatly 
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reduced, attributed it to the vast quantity 
of pigeons kept among them, which, on such 
account, by a general resolution, they 
agreed to destroy. A few seasons after- 
wards, it seems, they found their land so ex- 
hausted, and their crops so eaten up by 
weeds, that they came to a general wish for 
their pigeons back again. Now this is 
either a lame story, or the farmers impli- 
cated, were very lame farmers, as being 
ignorant how to weed their land, without 
the assistance of instruments, the use of 
which must cost them so considerable a 
part of their crops. | | 

No man, in the least deg tated with 
country affairs, but is fully aware of the 
immense damage done to the crops of corn, 
beans, pease, and tares, that is to say, the 
grand articles of human subsistence by 
pigeons. Our best practical agricultural 
writers may be consulted on this head, 
but a sufficient proof of the fact is the 
reduction of dove cots throughout all coun- 
tries where agriculture is best known, 
valued, and practised. Indeed, the feudal 
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laws in favour of these birds, were a most 
cruel and fertile source of oppression. Every 
one will judge for himself of the degree of 
credit to be given to the following state- 
ment, extracted from Mr. Vancouver’s va- 
luable survey of the county of Devon. 
Pigeons often fly to a great distance for 
their food, and when they can find corn to 
eat, seldom prey upon any thing else. 
They begin to eat corn about the middle 
of July, and rarely want the same food 
at the stacks, in the straw-yards, or in the 
fields, until the end of barley sowing, 
which is about old May-day, and which in- 
cludes a period of two hundred. and eighty _ 
days, or better than-three quarters of the 
year; the rest of the time they live upon 
the seeds of weeds and bentings. It is 
somewhere stated that, in England and in 
Wales, there are twenty thousand DovE- 
HOUSES, averaging each at about one 
hundred pair of old pigeons. We will 
take this estimate at three-fourths, which 
will equal one million, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand pair of dove-house 
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pigeons in England and Wales. ‘These, to 


speak moderately, will consume, with what 


of corn per pair daily, and which for one 
hundred and forty days, being half the 
period they are supposed to. subsist upon 
corn, amounts to one hundred and _ fiity- 
seven millions, five hundred thousand pints 
of corn consumed annually, throughout 
England and Wales, by these voracious and 
insatiate vermin, for in no other light can 
they be considered by the agriculturist. 
The amount and value of this consumption, 
when brought imto the present price of 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, and pease, 
and assuming that an equal quantity of each 


they carry home to their young, one pint 


corn is thus consumed, but which is far from 


being the case, as wheat is not only the 


most inviting, but by far the most exposed 


to the ravages of these birds, both at seed 
time, and preceding harvest, will stand 
thus—157,500,000 pints—=4,921,875 Win- 
chester busheis, which, at 6s. per bushel, 
the present average price of the grain be- 
fore enumerated, amounts to £1,476,562 
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10s. value of the agricultural produce of 
the country consumed in this manner. To 
which is to be added, the irreparable injury 
committed by pigeons in seed time, by 
picking up every grain of seed, wherever 
they alight, and the corn trod under and 
beaten out by their wings before harvest, 
not to forget the real damage they do to 
buildings by pecking the mortar from be- 
tween the bricks, a mischief which may 


however always be obviated by the constant 


allowance of a salt-cat, which will also take 
their attention from the garden to which 
they may be otherwise destructive. 

On a general view of the subject, it 
appears that the dove-house system has 
ever been one of extreme injustice, as well 
as impolicy, in point of national advantage, 
for in the first respect, it must unavoidably 
happen that great flocks must be main- 
tained at the expence of persons having no 
property inthem. But as certainly, neither 
the public nor individuals will consent to be 
deprived of the enjoyment of this ancient 
Juxury, the fairest mode appears to be, 
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the regular feeding of pigeons by their 
proprietors, which, according to my expe- 
rience,. so attaches them to home, that 
there is often a necessity of driving them 
out for exercise. This plan should, in course, 
be more punctually observed in seed time, 
and towards the approach of the corn crops 
to maturity. With respect to that risk of 
damage from pigeons, which must un- 
avoidably be incurred by the farmer, his 
insurance must consist in that vigilance, in 
which generally he is too defective. 

Buffon enumerates upwards of thirty 
VARIETIES of the pigeon, which, according 
to his usual systematic plan, the conveni- 
ence of which, perhaps, is rather more ob- 
vious than its accuracy, he derives from one 
root, namely, the sTocK DOVE, or common 
wild pigeon. All the varieties of colour and 
form which we witness, he attributes to hu- 
man contrivance and fancy. There exist, 
nevertheless, essential specific differences in 
these birds, which seem rather attributable 
to the nature of the region, soil, or climate, 
to which they are indigenous, than to the 


art of man, 
ta 
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The stock Dove, or original of the pi- 
eeon genus, in its natural or wild state, is 
thus described ; of a deep blue and ash co- 
lour, the breast darkened with a fine change- 
able green and purple; the sides of tHe 
neck of a reddish gold colour; its wings 
marked with two black bars, one on the ° 
quill feathers, and the other on the covert ; 
the back white, and the tail barred near the 
end with black. The RING DovE is yet 
held by naturalists to be distinct from the 
stock dove, and it would seem that the 
TURTLE DOVE is equally so from both. 

In this country, the BLUE DOVE-HOUSE 
PIGEON is the most common, and the only 
WILD SPECIES are the ring doves, or wood 
pigeons, and the turtle doves, which are to 
be found in all parts of South Britain, breed- 
ing during the spring and.summer, and re- 
tiring to the deepest recesses of the woods, 
in the winter season, whence, probably, the 
turtle has been supposed to emigrate. 

But both in the ancient and modern 
world, this beautiful and variegated genus of 
birds, has been cherished by man, as a 
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source of amusement, and of gratification to 
the eye, as well as of profit, in the article of 
provision for the table. Among certain of 
the nations of antiquity, however, pigeons 
were held sacred, and their lives no one 
dared assail. The useful qualification of 
MESSENGER, appertaining to. the Asiatic and 
African species of the pigeon, is of high an- 
tiquity ; and we read, in the time of the 
Crusades, of an Arabian prince, who had 

a sort of telegraphic communication kept 
up in his dominions, through the instrumen- 
tality of pigeons, which carried letters, and 
were regularly relieved at the appoimted 
posts. From those, doubtless, the breed ce- 
lebrated in Europe, under the name of THE 
CARRIER, has proceeded. 

In modern times, those varieties which 
are kept for the purposes of amusement and 
show, are styled rANcy BREEDS, and they 
form a distinct article of commerce in cities 
and great towns, the varieties, as they 
chance to be in fashion, bringing a consi- 
derable price. In London, the pigeon fan- 
ciers immemorially, I believe, have had a 
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club, in which premiums are awarded, and 
the notable science of the fancy, through the 
medium of crossing colours and forms, is 
promoted and perpetuated. The chief ob- 
jects of the fancy have hitherto been those 
varieties styled ALMOND (probably ermine) 
TUMBLERS, CARRIERS, and the birds with 
great crops, the most fashionable variety of 
which, isthe POUTING HORSEMAN. The spe- 
cific merits of these breeds are indicated by 
their names. The tumbler exercises that 
faculty in the air, but is chiefly valued for 
his peculiar form and variegated plumage. 
The carrier, as a messenger, cuts the air 
with almost inconceivable swiftness. |The 
pouter, distends his crop to a size attractive 
to curiosity, and by his grotesque attitudes 
and familiarity with man, engages his at- 
tention. Half a century ago, the pigeon 
fancy was in higher estimation and prospe- . 
rity than at present; and the almond tum- 
bler was then in the greatest vogue, such 
sums, probably, as twenty or thirty guineas 
each, being the price of superior cocks of 
that breed, such as, at the present time, 
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would not produce more than five. The 
pigeon shops generally seem the abode of 
poverty and misery, of which the poor un- 
fortunate birds, crammed into baskets and 
narrow koops, obviously partake in the ful- 
lest measure. This fancy is a great favour- 
ite with certain of the lower classes in the 
Metropolis, and perhaps too generally inju- 
rious to their better interests. Their com- 
mon method of entrapping stray pigeons, 
the property of other people, does not well 
consist with an honest principle, takes up 
too much of the time of those who practise 
it, and leads to loose and irregular habits. 
~PrGEoN sHooTING is another purpose to 
which these birds are applied, and of which, 
annual details are to be found in the news- 
papers. a 

It is necessary to apprize the reader, 
that I have never had the honour to be initi- 
ated in the pigeon fancy, but have been 
simply a keeper of pigeons, for the use of 
the table, with some additional pleasure in 
their flight, and a degree of attention to 
those breeds which are of the largest size. 
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On the subject of the fancy, the best authe- 
nity with which Iam acquainted, is a ‘Trea- 
tise on ,Domestic Pigeons, published by 
Barry, of Fenchurch street, in 1765, with 
very good plates, descriptive of the chief 
fancy varieties. That treatise had been 
preceded by Moore’s Columbarium. ‘The 
only breeds which I have kept, exclusive of 
the common, were TUMBLERS, HORSEMEN, 
CARRIERS, TURTLES, DRAGOONS, (commonly 
called DRAGONS), and ruN@s; the latter, 
both Spanish and Leghorn, for their great 
size. As breeders, no fancy - pigeons will, 
in general, equal the common dove-house 
kind, unless perhaps with great care and 
attention. 

The PiGEon is monoganous, that is, the 
male attaches and confines himself to one 
female, and the attachment is reciprocal ; 
the fidelity of the dove to its mate being 
proverbial. Young pigeons are termed 
SQUEAKERS, and begin to -breed at about 
the age of six months, when properly ma- 
naged: their courtship, and the well known 
tone of voice in the cock, justi then acquired 
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and commencing, are indications of their 
approaching union. Nestlings, whilst fed 
by the cock and hen, are termed sQuans, 
and are at that age sold and used-for the 
. table. The dove-house pigeon is said to 
breed monthly, being well supplied with 
food, more particularly when the ground is 
bound by frost, or covered with snow. At 
any rate it may be depended on, that pigeons 
of almost any healthy and well established 
variety, will breed eight or ten times in the 
year ; whence it may be conceived, how 
immense are the quantities which may be 
raised. Nevertheless, it is with difficulty 
that one can give entire credit to the cal- 
culations in such respect, on pigeons and 
rabbits; bringing te remembrance, to com- 
pare small things with creat, the earths of 
gold, of the celebrated Doctor Price, 
which have been so greatly reduced in 
number and weight, by subsequent doctors. 
But I suppose we must not question the 
positive testimony of Stillingfleet, who as- 
serts, that fourteen thousand seven hundred 
and sixty pigeons, were produced from one 
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single pair, in the course of four years. 

To class things of similar bearing together, 
it has been calculated, but I know not by 
whom, or in what practical ground, that a 7 
single pair of rabbits may, in the same por-> 
tion of time, namely four years, produce one’ 
million, two hundred and. seventy four 
thousand eight hundred and for i of their 
kind. 
The first step towards pigeon: ASeping, 
is, undoubtedly, to provide a commodious 
place for their reception, of which T shall 
afterwards speak ; the next, to provide the 
pigeons themselves. These will be had in 
pairs, but if not actually MATCHED, pains 
must be afterwards taken, to that end, that 
no time be lost ; indeed, they may be match- 
ed according to the fancy of the keeper, for 
the purpose of varying the colours, or with 
any other view. But it is necessary to give 
a caution on the subject of oLp riGEons, of 
which a bargain may offer, since the diff- 
culty of retaining them is so great, indeed 
insuperable, without the strictest vigilance. 
Nothing short of cutting the wings, and 
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confining them closely, until they have 
young to attach them to the place, will be 


é -asecurity ; and even afterwards, they have _ 


: been known to take flight with the first use 
of their wings, and leave their nests. I 
have had several examples of this. Thence 
it is always preferable to purchase sQUEAK- 
ERS, or such as have not yet flown: these 
being confined a short time, well fed, and 
accustomed gradually to the surrounding 
scenery, before they have acquired suffici- 
ent strength of wing wherewith to lose them- 
selves, will become perfectly domesticated. 

The DovE-coTE or pigeon-loft, as to its 
situation or extent, will necessarily depend 
on convenience, one GENERAL RULE, how- 
-ever, must be invariably observed,—that 
every pair of pigeons have two holes, or 
rooms, to nest in. Without this indispensa- 
ble convenience, there will be no security, 
but the prospect of constant confusion, 
breaking of eggs, and destruction of the 
young. Pigeons do well near dwellings, 
stables, bake-houses, brew-houses, or such 
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offices; or their proper piace is in the pou!- 
try-court. A dove-cote is a good object, 
situate upon an island, in the centre of a 
piece of water: indeed, such is a proper si- 
_ tuation for aquatic poultry, and rabbits also; 
and may be rendered extremely beautiful 
and picturesque by planting, and a little - 
simply ornamental and useful building, 
Where pigeons are kept in a room, some 
persons prefer making their nests upon the 
floor, to escape the danger of the young 
falling out; but in probability, this is to 
guard against one risk, and incur a greater 
number, particularly that of rats and other 
vermin. | 

The Front of the pigeon-room, or cote, 
should have a south-west aspect; and if a 
room be selected for the purpose, it is usual 
to break a hole in the roof of the building 
for the passage of the pigeons, which can 
be closed at convenience. A platferm is 
laid by the carpenter, at the entrance, for the 
pigeons to alight and perch upon, with some 
kind of defence against strange cats, which 
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will often depopulate a whole dove-house ; 
eats are yet necessary for the defence of 
the pigeons against rats and mice, as they 
will both destroy the birds and suck the 
eggs ; thence, cats of a known good breed, 
should be trained up familiarly with the pi- 
geons. The platform should be painted 
white, and renewed as the paint wears off, 
white being a favourite colour with pigeons, 
and also most conspicuous as a mark to 
enable them to find their home. The boxes 
also should be so coloured, and’ renewed as 
, necessary, for which purpose, lime and water 
will be sufficient, 

CLEANLINEss is one of the first and most 
important considerations: the want of it in 
a dove-cote will soon render the place a 
nuisance not to be approached, and the 
birds, both young and old, will be so co- 
vered with vermin, and besmeared with 
their own excrement, that they can enjoy 
no health or comfort, and mortality is often 
so induced. Ours were cleaned daily ; 
thoroughly, once a week, a tub standing at 
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hand for the reception of the dung, the floor 
covered with sifted gravel, often renewed. 
Pigeons are exceedingly fond of water, and, 
having a prescience of rain, will wait its 
coming until late in the evening, upon the 
house-top, spreading their wings to receive 
the refreshing shower. When they are con- 
fined in a room, they should be allowed a 
wide pan of water, to be often renewed, as 
a bath which cools, refreshes, and assists 
them to keep their bodies clear of vermin. 
In the attendance upon pigeons, caution is 
_ necessary with respeet to their fighting, to 
which they are more prone than might be 
expected, often to the destruction of eggs or 
young, or driving the weakest away. 

The common BARREL DOVE-COTE needs 
no description, at the same time is adapted 
to every situation, in which it is desirable 
to keep pigeons for ordinary use. To 
return to the room, or LortT ; the shelves 
should be placed sufficiently high, for se- 
curity against vermin, a small ladder being 
anecessary appendage. The usual breadth 
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of the shelves is about twenty inches, with 
the allowance of eighteen, between shelf 
and shelf, which will be sufficient not to in- 
commode the tallest pigeons. Partitions be- 
tween the shelves may be fixed at the 
distance of about three feet, making a 
blind, by a board nailed against the front 
of each partition, whence there will be two 
nests in the compass of every three feet, 
so that the pigeons will sit in privacy, and 
not liable to be disturbed. Or a partition 
may be fixed between each nest ;—a good 
plan, which prevents the young from run- 
ning to the hen sitting over fresh eggs, 
and perhaps occasioning her to cool and 
addle them: for when the young are about 
a fortnight or three weeks old, a good hen 
will leave them to the care of the cock and 
lay again. 

Some prefer breeding-holes, entirely 
open in front, for the greater convenience 
of cleaning the nests; but it is from those 
that the squabs are likely to fall, thence 
a step of sufficient height is preferable. 


: 
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The tame pigeon seldom taking the trouble 
to make a nest, itis better to give her one of 
hay, which prevents her eges from rolling. 
Or a straw basket, or unglazed earthen 
pan, may be placed in every nest, :appor- 
tioned to the size of the pigeons you breed. 
A pan of three mches high, eight inches 
over the top, and sloping to the bottom like 
a bason, will be of sufficient size for a 
TUMBLER, or small pigeon, whilst one of 
double those dimensions, will be required 
fora large runt. A brick should always 
_ be placed in contiguity to the pan, to 
enable the cock and hen to alight with 
sreater safety upon the eggs. 

The PpIGEON-TRAP, on the house-top, 
is the well known contrivance of those 
London rascals who lie in wait, as has 
been said, to entrap the property of others. 
' A trap of another description, and for 2 
very different purpose, is sometimes used ; 
it is an area, on the outside of a building, 
for the purpose of confining in the air, va- 
luable breeds of pigeons which cannot be 
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trusted to flight. Some are erected to the 
extent of twenty yards long and ten yards in 
width, with shelves on every side for the 
perching of the pigeons: thus they are con- 
stantly exercised in the air, retiring at their 
pleasure to the room or loft within. 

Foop and water should be given in 
such way, as to be as little as possible con- 
taminated with the excrement, or any other 
impurity. My pigeons having been con- 
stantly attended, we have never found the 
need of any other convenience than earth- 
en pans; but there have been ingenious 
inventions for this purpose, of which the 
MEAT-BOX and WATER-BOTTLE following are 
specimens. The meat-box is formed in the 
shape of a hopper, covered at the top to 
keep clean the grain, which descends into 
a square shallow box. Some fence this 
with rails or holes on each side, to keep 
the grains from being scattered over ; 
others leave it quite open that the young 
pigeons may the more easily find their 
food, 
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The waTER-BOTTLE is a large glass bot- 
tle, with a long neck, holding from one to 
five gallons, its belly shaped like an egg, 
that the pigeons may not light and dung 
-upon it. Itis placed upon a pint or three- 
footed stool, made hollow above, to receive 
the belly of the bottle, and let the mouth 
into a small pan beneath: the water will so 
gradually descend out of the mouth of the 
bottle as the pigeons drink, and be sweet 
and clean, and always stop when the sur- 
face reaches the mouth of the bottle. 

To MATCH or PAIR a cock and hen it is 
necessary to shut them together, or near 
and within reach of each other; and the 
connection is generally formed .in a day or 
two. Various rules have been laid down, 
by which to distinguish the cock from the 
hen pigeon; but the masculine forwardness 
and action of the cock, is for the most part 
distinguishable. 

IncusaTion. The great increase of do- 
mestic pigeons does not proceed from the 
number of eggs laid by them, but from the 
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frequency of their hatching. The hen lays 
but two eggs, and immediately proceeds to 
incubation. Having laid her first egg, she 
rests. one day, and, on the next, lays her 
second egg. They usually stand over the 
first egg, not sitting close until they have 
two, whence, both the young are hatched 
nearly at the same time: there are some ex- 
ceptions, however, to this rule of nature, and 
the hen having sat close at first, one young 
bird may be hatched a day or two before 
the other. They often spoil their first eggs 
from inexperience. 

The PER1op of incubation is NINETEEN or 
TWENTY days from laying the first egg, and 
SEVENTEEN OF EIGHTEEN from the last 
The labour of sitting is equally divided be- 
tween the cock and hen, excepting that the 
hen always sits by night. ‘She is relieved 
in the morning by the cock, which sits du- 
ring the greater part of the day. The bu- 
siness of feeding the young is also divided 
between the parents ; and the cock has often 
brought up the young, on the accidental 
loss of his mate. Should the eggs not be 
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hatched in due time, from weakness, some 
small assistance may be necessary to extri- 
cate the bird from the shell; or should they 
be addled, it is generally held necessary 
to provide the cock andhen with a borrowed 
pair of young, or at least one to feed off 
their soft meat, which else may stagnate in 
their crops, and make them sick: but as 
young ones for this purpose may not al- 
ways be at hand, the exercise of flying, 
fresh gravel, and those saline compositions 
generally given to pigeons, are the proper 
remedy. Addled, or rotten eggs, should 
be immediately removed. 

Pigeons are extremely liable to be lost 
by accident, and that which is unaccount- 
able, although they will find their home 
from such great distances, they often ne- 
vertheless lose themselves in their own 
neighbourhood. Should a cock or hen be 
lost during imceubation, the eggs will be 
spoiled in twenty or thirty hours, and may 
then be taken from the nest; but if the acci- 
dent happen after hatching, the single pa: 
rent left will feed the young. 
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Sorr Meat isa sort of milky fluid or pap 
secreted in the craw of pigeons, by the wise 
providence of nature, against the time when 
it will be wanted for the nourishment of their 
young. In all probability, from instinct, the 
pigeons eat a greater quantity at this time, 
and the grain goes through a certain process 
in their crops, which produces the soft meat 
or pap in question. This they have the pow- 
er of throwmg up at will; and, in feeding, 
they injeet it from their own bills into 
those of the young ones, which are taken 
into their own. ‘This kind of feeding con- 
tinues six or seven days, when the old ones 
begin to mix some harder food with it, un- 
til at length they feed with whole gram. 
When the time approaches for the hen to 
lay, the cock is often seen driving her from 
place to place, not suffering her to rest any 
where but in her nest, apparently from an 
instinctive apprehension that she may drop 
her egg in animproperplace. 

Foop. ‘Pigeons are entirely granivo- 
rous, and very delicate and cleanly in their 
diet ; they will sometimes eat green vegets 
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bles, in particular warm sallads, and are 
extremely fond of seeds. Tares, and the 
SMALLEST kind of HORSE-BEANS, commonly 
called pigeon beans, are both the best and 
cheapest food for pigeons, but the pulse 
should always be old, that is to say, of the 
previous year ; as the new will scour pigeons, 
as well as any other kind of live stock. 
Seeds are occasionally given to pigeons, 
as a warming and stimulant diet ; but ac- 
cording to my experience they greatly pre- 
fer rape and canary to hemp-seed. It has 
been remarked, that beans, sodden in salt- 
water, scour pigeons equally with new 
beans, and, ina voyage, suffering them to 
drink sea-water will soon kill them ; although 
so generally benefited by salt, an excess of 
it is fatal, as it is also to vegetation, promo- 
ted as that is, by a moderate quantity. In 
most publications on the subject of pigeons, 
a dangerous mistake has been made ina 
term applied to beans. Small dick beans, 
are recommended, instead of small horse- 
beans. Now, the tick, or kzdwell (in the 
western phrase), are the larger of the two 
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common field varieties, and beside being 
inferior in quality, are too large for pigeons, 
which have been sometimes choked even 
with the common-sized horse-beans; on 
which account, the smallest possible should 
be procured, and whence they are termed 
in the market accounts, “ pigeon beans.” 
Pease, wheat, and buck-wheat, or brank, 
are eaten by pigeons; but should be given 
only in alternation, not asa constant diet. 
The same of seeds. They yet prefer wheat. 
The strong scent of cummin, and flavour of 
coriander seeds are said to have an alluring 
effect upon the olfactory nerves and palate 
of these birds; as also the scent of assa- 
fetida, and other powerfully odoriferous 
drugs ; and that the use of fumigations of 
such, in the dove-cote, will not only attract 
the pigeons to their home, but allure 
strangers, which may be wandering in 
search of a habitation. 

The last dietetic, or rather, perhaps, medi- 
‘cinal article necessary to be described, is 
the sALT-caT, so called from some old fan- 
cy of baking a real cat with spices, for the 
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use of pigeons, which, however, I never 
observed to eat animal food. In compli- 
ance with this custom, I caused to be pla- 
ced in the middle of the pigeon-loft a dish of 
the following composition: loam, sand, old 
mortar, fresh lime, bay-salt, cummin, cori- 
ander, carraway-seed, and all-spice, moist- 
ened into a consistence with urine. The 
pigeons were constantly pecking at this, and 
were ina constant state of good health; 
how much of which may be attributed to 
the use of the cat, I cannot determine ; 
but, certainly, they are extremely fond of 
it, and if it have no other merit, it prevents 
them from pecking the mortar from the roof 
of the house, to which otherwise they are 
much inclined. The cat was mixed, and 
heaped up in the dish, a piece of board 
being placed upon the summit, to prevent 
the birds from dunging upon it; when be- 
come too hard, it was occasionally broken 
for them. 

The regular old formula for this cat is as 
follows : gravel or drift-sand, unctuous loam, 
the rubbish of an old wall, or lime, a 
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gallon of each—should lime be substituted 
for rubbish, a less quantity of the former 
will suffice —one pound of cummin-seed, 
one handful of bay salt; mix with stale 
urine. Inclose this in jars, corked — or 
stopped, holes being punched in the sides, 
to admit the beaks of the pigeons. These 
may be placed abroad. 

Many fanciful and groundless tales may 
be found in old books, relative to the 
MEDICINAL and REMEDIAL properties of 
almost every part of the pigeon; thus 
much, however, may be relied on, their 
flesh, when young and in good condition, 
is a nourishing and stimulant diet; that of 
the full-aged pigeon more substantial, but 
harder of digestion, and, in a considerable 
degree, heating. The general rule of co- 
lour affecting quality in the flesh, holds 
good in tame pigeons. The black and 
dark-feathered are proportionally dark or 
brown fleshed, of high flavour, inclining to 
the game bitter of the wild pigeon. ‘The 
light colour in the feathers, denotes light 
and delicate flesh. Their pune is of an 
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extremely heating and drying quality, 
whether as a manure, or for medicinal 
purposes. It was in former days, a prin- 
cipal ingredient in nitre beds, when that 
article was almost entirely manufactured 
at home. 

CARRIERS, HORSEMEN, and DRAGOONS, 
are travellers or messengers, and I have 
occasionally seen ruMBLERs turned off, at 
the distance of forty miles from home. The 
carrier, it is said, has performed a journey 
of forty miles in an hour and half, and of 
even ninety miles in three hours. A dra- 
goon has flown ‘seventy-six miles in two 
hours and half: but this fancy of flying 
pigeons, is m no country, it seems, so 
much in vogue as formerly.. The admired 
qualities in the TUMBLER, are excessive 
high flight, so as to be almost imperceptible 
to the keenest eye, in fine and clear wea- 
ther ; perseverance in their flight for many 
hours together, and tumbling over and 
over repeatedly, during their ascent and 
descent. 

The following imperfect account of pi- 
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geons used and sold from a Berkshire dove- 
cote, in 1807, is extracted from the Survey : 
—14:7 used in the house, at 5s. per dozen, 
3/. 1s. 8d.—Sold 550 for 10/. lds. 105d. 
=13/. 17s. lid. The pune estimated at 
one fourth of their return per annum. 

New Guinea pigeons are said, in some 
‘Lady’s Voyage to India, nearly to equal 
the turkey in size; of a slate colour, with 
a crest of gauze feathers, some inches high, 
in the form of a fan; the iris of the eye, 
bright vermillion. | 

By my memoranda, in 1801, I observe, 
that sixty-five pairs of old pigeons, and one 
hundred and forty squeakers of all sizes, re- 
gularly fed, consumed in one week, five 
pecks of the smallest beans, and ten quarts 
of seeds. The above old stock, without any 
young, consumed about half the quantity. 

From the same.—FAn-TaILs or SuHa- 
KerRs, the head always in motion, are beau- 
tiful stock and good breeders, but so stupid 
and silly, as scarcely to be capable of ta- 
king care of themselves, or finding their 
home. Runts, although so much larger, 
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breed as fast’ and equally forward as tum- 
blers. The duration of life in the pigeon, 
is said to extend to about twenty years, and 
is deemed full aged, when the wings are full 
of the quill feathers. 
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SECTION XIII. 


Rabbits. 


Rappits are animals proper to be al- 
lowed in a wild state, in those countries 
only where are extensive wastes, and 
where corn and other farming productions 
are not.at a high price ; in populous and 
highly-cultivated regions, they are a great 
and wasteful nuisance, and proofs are 
before the public, only a few years old, 
of nearly the whole produce of a farm be- 
ing dévoured by them, to the ruin of the 
tenant. This farm was situated near ex- 
tensive preserves; but it. is equally un- 
fortunate for a farmer to be fixed near to, or 
within some miles distance of a rabbit 
warren, since they will travel to a great 
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distance, to feed either upon corn or ve- 
getables, and if the soil and corn be to 
their liking, will always remain in sufli- 
cient numbers to stock a new district. At 
the same time, they are good and profitable 
stock, Jomesticalll: infinitely more pro- 
lific, under good management, than in their 
wild and exposed state, and their dung is 
extremely valuable upon a farm. 

The old writers, perhaps, rather over- 
valued the profits of this stock. Rabbit 
keeping is practised by a few individuals. 
in almost every town, and by a few in 
almost every county; but thirty or forty 
years ago, there were one or two very con- 
siderable feeders near the metropolis, 
keeping each, according to report, from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand breeding 
does. These large concerns have ceased 
it seems, long since, and London receives 
the supply of tame, as well as wild rabbits, 
chiefly from the country. 

The only considerable rabbit feeders at 
present, of whom I have heard, are two 
gentlemen, the one resident in Oxford- 
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shire, the other in Berks. The former fed 
some hundreds a few years since, and then 
it was said, intended to double his stock. 
The nurs were placed in a small building 
set apart for that purpose. The then stock 
produced one load of dung per week, two 
loads of which were sufficient to manure an 
acre of land. Three dozen of rabbits per 
week, were sent to the London market; 
but keep and attendance reckoned, no 
other profit accrued, excepting the dung, 
the price of which used to be eight pence 
per bushel, and I believe thirty six bushels 
are reckoned a load. The Berks gen- 
tleman, according to the Survey of that 
county, feeds white rabbits on aceount of 
the superior value of their skins, from their 
application of late years to the purpose of 
trimmings. Twenty does and two bucks 
were my largest stock. 

The RABBIT-HousE should stand upon a 
dry foundation, and be well ventilated. Ex- 
posure to too much humidity, whether exter- 
nally or internally, is fatal to rabbits, which 
are liable to the rot like sheep, and from the 
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same causes. The rains of 1799, which 
continued nearly four months, destroyed my 
stock of rabbits, which were hutted m a 
boarded shed, not well defended from the 
cold and moist air. Ventilation and fresh 
air are also necessary, where considerable 
numbers of these animals are kept, which 
will not else remain healthy, or prosper for 
any length of time: and even sudden mor- 
tality may ensue, from impure and stagnant 
air. A thorough draught or passage for 
the air, is thence of great use, and should 
be contrived in the building, with the con- 
venience of shutting such opposite windows 
or doors, in cold and wet weather. 

The nurs or HUTCHES are generally 
placed one above another, to the height re- 
quired by the number of rabbits, and the ex- 
tent of the room. Where a large stock is 
kept, to make the most of room, the hutch- 
es may be placed in rows, with a sufficient 
interval between, for feeding and cleaning, 
instead of being jomed to the wall, in the 
usual way. It is preferable to rest the 
hutches upon stands, about a foot above the 
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ground,for the convenience of elearing under 
them. Each of these hutches intended for 
breeding, has two rooms, a feeding and a 
bed room. Those are single, for the use of 
the WEANED rabbits, or for the sucks, which 
are always kept separate. When much green 
meat is given, rabbits make a considerable 
quantity of urine, and I have sometimes seen - 
occasion to set the hutches sloping back- 
wards a few degrees, a very small aperture 
being made the whole length of the floor, 
to carry off the urine. A sliding door in the 
partition between the two rooms, is conve. 
nient for confining the rabbit, during the ope- 
ration of cleaning; which, indeed, is a good 
argument for having all the hutches double, 
it is more troublesome to clean out a room 
with a number of rabbits in it, than with only 
one. It must not be forgotten, that the 
teeth of rabbits are very effectual imple- 
ments of destruction to any thing not hard 
enough to resist them, and their troughs 
should be bound with something less pene- 
trable than wood. As they are apt to 
scratch out their food, and dung in it, I 
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have often thought it might be useful to 
adopt the feeding troughs with moveable 
boards, as well for rabbits as hogs. ‘The 
floor of the hutches should be planed smooth, 
that wet may run off, and a common hoe 
with a short handle, and a short broom, are 
most convenient implements for cleaning 
these houses. The object being to obtain 
the dung pure, for sale, no litter should be 
allowed; but on a farm, where the dung is 
expended at home, the hutches should be 
littered with refuse hay or straw, perfectly 
dry. The rabbit house to contain a tub for 
the dung, and a bin, for a day’s supply of 
hay, corn, roots or other food, which should 
be given in as fresh a state as possible. 
There are other modes of confining rab- 
bits for breeding, in which they are left to 
their liberty, within certain bounds; for ex- 
ample, an artificial mound walled in, in 
which they burrow, and live as in the na- 
tural state; and anisland, as described in 
Mr. Young’s Annals ; methods which are 
certainly ornamental and pleasureable, as 
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well perhaps as more for the comfort of the 
animals; but surely not so profitable to the 
owner as hutching, in which mode also, 
they may be preserved, with due care, in 
the highest state of health. On this head, I 
find the following remark in my memoranda, 
for the year 1805:—Rabbits, at large, 
must always suffer more in point of profit, 
by loss of number, than they gain by cheap- 
er feeding, exclusive of the mischief they 
do ; and this principle operates proportion- 
ally in limited enlargement, as in the un- 
limited upon the warren. They are quar- 
relsome and mischievous animals; and the 
bucks, when at liberty, destroy a consider- 
able part of the young. A run abroad, in- 
deed, for young rabbits, until a certain 
age, might be beneficial if growth were the 
object; but ail rabbits must be separated 
at the age of puberty, or as soon as they 
become fit for breeding ; they will else tear 
each other to pieces. 

As to the varieties of Form and co- 
LourR, in the rabbit, the  short-legged, 
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with width and substance, generally few in 
number, and to be obtained only by selec- 
tion, are the most hatdy, and fatten most 
expeditiously, taking on fat both internally 
and in the muscular flesh. They have be- 
sides the soundest livers, the rabbit beng 
generally subject to defects of the liver ; 
they are the smallest variety. Thereis a 
very large variety of the hare colour, hav- 
ing much bone, length and depth of 
carcase, large and long ears, with large 
eyes, resembling those of the hare. They 
might well be taken for hybrid, or mules, 
but from the objection of their breeding. 
Their flesh is high coloured, substantial, 
and more sayoury than that of the common 
rabbit ; and they make a good dish, cooked 
like the hare, which, at six or eight months 
old, they nearly equal in size. The large 
white, and yellow and white species, have 
whiter and more delicate flesh, and, cooked 
in the same way will rival the turkey. With 
respect to colour, I have always preferred 
the wild colour, and black, finding the 
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skins of full as much worth as the white. 
The Turxisu, or FRENCH RABBIT, with 
. ong white fur, differs little from the com- 
mon varieties; nor did I find their skins 
of more value, either for sale or home 
use. Ihave been in the habit of drying 
the skins, for linings of night-gowns, and 
other domestic purposes ; but have always 
found reason to prefer the short, close fur. 
The large, above mentioned,—indeed, any 
peculiar varieties—must be sought among 
the London dealers. 

The por will breed at the age of six 
months; and her period of GESTATION is 
thirty or thirty-one days. It should be pre- 
mised, that the buck and doe are by no 
means to BE LEFT TOGETHER; but their 
union having been successful, the buck. 
must be immediately withdrawn, and the 
doe tried again in three days: in fact, with 
rabbits, this business is conducted on the 
same principle as in the stud, Like chick- 
ens, the best breeding rabbits are those 
kmdled in March. Some days before par- 
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TURITION, or kindling, hay is to be given 
to the doe, to assist in making her bed, 
with the flue, which nature has instructed 
her to tear from her body for that purpose. 
She will be at this period seen sitting upon 
her haunches, and tearing of the flue, and 
the hay being presented to her, she will, 
with her teeth, reduce and shorten it to her 
purpose.—biting down of the litter or bed, 
is the first sign of pregnancy. The number 
produced generally between Five and TEN ; 
and it is most advantageous always to de- 
stroy the weak or sickly ones, as soon as 
their, defects can be perceived, because 
five healthy and well-grown rabbits are 
worth more than double the number of an 
‘opposite description, and the doe will be 
far less exhausted. She will admit the 
Buck again with profit at the end of six 
weeks, when the young may be separated 
from her and weaNep. Or the young 
may be suckled two months, the doe ta- 
king buck at the end of five weeks, so that 
the former litter will leave her about a 
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week before her next parturition. A no- 
tion was formerly prevalent, of the neces- 
sity for giving the buck immediately after 
the doe had brought forth, lest she should 
pine, and that no time might be lost; and 
if it were intended that no time might be 
lost in destroying the doe, such indeed 
would be the most successful method. 
Great care should be taken, that the doe, 
during her gestation, be not approached | 
by the buck, or, indeed, by any other 
rabbit: as from being harassed about, she 
will almost certainly cast her young. One 
doe in a thousand may pEvour her young ; 
the sign that she ought to be otherwise dis- 
posed of. Some does admit the buck with 
difficulty, although often apparently in sea- 
son; such should be immediately fattened 
off, since it can never be worth while to 
keep any individual for breeding of a stock 
to be produced in such multitudes, against 
which there lies an objection. Should the 
doe be weak on her bringing forth, from 
cold caught or other cause, she will drink 
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beer caudle, as well as any other lady; 
or warm fresh grains will comfort her; a 
malt-mash; scalded fine pollard, or bar- 
ley-meal, in which may be mixed a small 
quantity of cordial horse-ball. 

With due attention to keeping them warm 
aud comfortable, and guarding against 
any sudden impressions from cold, and, 
more particularily, moist air, and with the 
aid of the best and most nourishing food, I 
have bred rabbits throughout the wINnrTEr, 
with nearly equal success as in the summer 
season. But, in truth, their produce is so 
multitudinous, that one might well be satis- 
fied with four or five litters, during the best 
part of the year, giving the doe a winter 
fallow.—Even four litters, would, upon the 
lowest calculation, produce TWENTY YOUNG 
ONES ANNUALLY to each doe—equal to an 
annual Two THOUSAND, from a stock of 
ONE HUNDRED Doxs. I have no experience 
of does, as breeders, beyond the Firrit 
year; the puck will come into use at six, 
or even four months old, and be m per-’ 
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fection from the age of two, to three 
years. 

Upon a regular plan, and with suffici- 
ent attendance, it is better to reEp three 
times, than twice a day. The art of feed- 
ing rabbits with safety and advantage, is, 
always to give the upper hand to dry and 
substantial food. Their nature is conge- 
nial with that of the sheep, and the same 
kind of food, with little variation, agrees 
with both. ALL weEEDs, and the refuse 
of vegetation, should be banished from 
Rabbit feeding. Such articles are too 
washy and diuretic, and can never be 
worth attention, whilst the more solid and 
nutritious productions of the field may be 
obtained in such plenty, and will return so 
much greater profit. Rabbits may, indeed, 
be kept, and even fattened upon roots, 
good green meat, and hay ; but they will 
pay for corn ; and this may be taken as a 
general rule :—Rablits which have as much 
corn as they will eat, can never take any 
harm from being indulged -with almost an 
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egual portionof good substantial vegetables. 
Hiowever, the test of health is, that. their 
dung be not too moist. Many, or most, of 
the town feeders never allow any greens at 
all; the reason, I suppose, because they 
feed almost entirely on grains. The corn 
proper for rabbits :—oats, peas, and wheat ; 
pollard; and some give buck wheat, The 
GREENS and roots, the same as our cattle 
crops, namely carrots, Jerusalem _arti- 
chokes, and if potatoes, baked or steamed. 
Lucerne, cabbage-leaves, clover, tares, 
furze. I have had them Hoven, from 
eating rape; and not improbably, mangul- 
wurtzel might have a similar effect. Clover 
and meadow hay, pea and bean straw. 
Rabbits are generally sold from THE 
TEAT, but there is also a demand for those 
of Jarger size, which may be raTTENED 
upon corn and hay, with an allowance of 
the best vegetables, Zhe better the food, 
the greater weight, better quality, and 
more profit, which I apprehend to be gene- 
rally the ease, in the feeding of all ani- 
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mals. Some fatten with grains and pol- 
lard. I have tried all wheat, and all 
potatoe oats, comparatively; but could 
find no difference in the goodness of the 
flesh. The rabbit’s flesh being dry, the 
allowance of succulent greens may tend to 
render it more juicy; and I suppose the 
old complaint of the dryness of the flesh in 
Devon beef, entirely fed with hay, might 
be remedied inthe same way. Rabbits 
are in perfection for feeding at the rourTH 
or -sixtH month; beyond which period, 
their flesh becomes more dry and semewhat 
hard. It requires THREE months, or nearly 
so, to make the rabbit thoroughly fat and 
ripe; half the time may make them eatable, 
but by no means equal in the quality of the 
flesh. They may yet be ever fattened, as 
appears by specimens exhibited'a few years 
since, at Lord Somerville’s show, which 
were loaded with fat, without and within, 
like the best feeding sheep. 

The flesh of the rabbit is esteemed 
egually digestible as that of fowls, and 
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equally proper for the table of the in- 
valid. 

Castratep rabbits might be fattened, 
no deubt, to the weight of upwards of ten 
pounds, at six or seven months old. I 
have not succeeded at castrating the rabbit, 
but am informed it is successfully practised 
in the land of capons, namely, Sussex, 
near Chichester, where, on the average, 
not one in three hundred, is lost by the 
operation, which is performed at five or 
six weeks old. With respect to QUAN- 
TITIES of corn consumed in fattening ;— 
August, 1813, killed a young buck, which 
weighed three pounds, fit for the spit; it 
was put up in good case, and was only 
one month in feeding, consuming not quite 
four quarts of oats, with hay, cabbage, 
lucerne, Dunias orientalis, and chicory ; 
the skin, silver and black, worth four 
pence. | 

InsLAUGHTERING full grown rabbits, after 
the usual stroke upon the neck, the throat 
‘should be perforated upwards towards the 
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jaws, with a small pointed knife, in order 
that the blood may be evacuated, which 
would otherwise settle in the head and neck, 
It isan abomination to kill poultry by the 
slow and torturing method of bleeding to 
death, hung up by the heels, the veins of the 
mouth being cut; but still more so the rab- 
bit, which in that situation, utters horrible 
screams. The ENTRAILS of the rabbit, 
whilst fresh, are said to be good food for 
fish, being thrown into ponds. 

The rabbit is a CARESSING animal, and 
equally fond, with the cat, of the head being 
stroked; at the same time, it is not desti- 
tute of courage. A whimsical lady admit-— 
ted a buck* rabbit into the house, where he 
became her companion for upwards of a 
twelvemonth, He soon intimidated the larg- 
est cats so much, by chasing them round the 
room, and darting upon them, and tearing off 
their hair by mouthfuls, that they very seldom 
dared to-approach. He slept in the lap by 
choice, or upon a chair, or the hearth-rug, 
and was as full of mischief and tricks as a 
monkey. He destroyed all rush-bottomed 
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chairs within his reach, and would refuse 
nothing to eat or drink, which was eaten or 
drank by any other member of the family. 
No live stock is less liable to DISEASE 
than the rabbit, with regular and careful at- 
tention, such as has been pointed out, so 
that any sudden and accidental disorder is 
best and most cheaply remedied by a stroke 
behind the ears. But want of care must be 
remedied, if at all, by an opposite conduct, 
and improper food exchanged for its contra- 
ry. Thus if rabbits become PoT-BELLIED, 
in the common phrase, from being fed on 
loose vegetable trash, they must be cured 
by good hard hay and corn, ground malt or 
pease, or any substantial and absorbent food. 
Their common liver complaints are incura- 
ble, and when such are put up to fatten, 
there is a certain criterion to be observed. 
They will not bear to be pushed beyond a 
moderate degree of fatness, and should be 
taken in time, as they are lable to drop off 
suddenly. ‘The dropsy and rot must be pre. 
vented, as they are generally incurable; nor 
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is arabbit worth the time and pains ofa 
probable cure. Of the ‘madness in tame 
conies,’ on which our old writers hold forth, 
I know nothing. 
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SECTION XIV. 


On the Diseases of Poultry and Pigeons. 


Tue diseases of our domestic animals 
kept for food, are generally the result of 
some error in diet or management, and 
should either have been PREVENTED, or 
are to be cured most readily and ad- 
vantageously by an immediate change, and 
adoption of the proper regimen. When 
that will not succeed, any farther risk is 
extremely questionable; and particularly 
with respect to poultry, little hope can be 
derived from medical attempts. In fact, 
the far greater part of that grave and 
plausible account of diseases and reme- 
dies, which is to be found in our common 
cattle and poultry books, is a farrago of 
sheer absurdity ; the chief ground of which, 
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it is to be apprehended, is random and 
ignorant. guess-work. 

Common Fowus.*—Of these, the most 
frequent diseases, real or presumed, are 
thus named: the pip, a white skin or 
scale growing upon the tip of the tongue. 
‘The curE,—tear off the skin with your nail. 
and rub the tongue with salt. Of this l 
know nothing, and could never hear any 
thing with certainty. Imposthume upon 
the rump, is called the roup. ‘This is di- 
rected to be opened, the core thrust out, 
and the part washed with salt and water. 
The roup also seems a general term for all 
diseases, but is chiefly applied to caTarrn, 
to which gallinaceous fowls are much sub- 
ject. The riux, and its opposite, con- 
STIPATION. Cure the first with good solid 
food ; the other with scalded bran or pol- 
_ lard, mixed with flet or skimmed milk, or 
pot liquor, a small quantity of sulphur be- 
ing added, if needful. VERMIN, generally 
the consequence of low keep, and want of 
cleanliness. The remedy obvious; not to 
forget sand and ashes for the fowls to 
roll in. 
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But the chief disease to which chickens 
and fowls are liable, originates in changes 
of weather, and the variation of tempera- 
ture, and when the malady becomes con- 
firmed, with running at the nostrils, swol- 
len eyes, and other well known symptoms, 
they are termed roupy. The discharge 
becoming fetid, like the glanders in horses, 
the disease is supposed to have arrived at 
the stage of infection ; and whether so or 
not, it is certainly proper, for cleanliness 
sake, to sEPARATE the diseased from the 
healthy, whence the necessity of an INFIR-. 
MARY in a regular poultry establishment. 
Roupy hens seldom lay, and their eggs are 
scarcely wholesome. The eggs taken from 
a hen which died of the roup, were black, 
and in astate of putrefaction. 

Chickens are frequently, and chiefly in 
bad weather, seized with the cuir, in 
about three weeks from their hatching, 
when all their beauty of plumage vanishes, 
and they put on their long great coat, or 
rather shroud, and sit chipping, pining, and 
dying in corners; always apparently in 
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torture, froma sense of cold, although to 
the touch,:they seem in a high state of fe- 
ver. This disease seldom admits of re- 
medy ; but I have tried mustard in water, 
crams, with a small quantity of black pep- 
per, and afterwards nitre, given in the 
water. The sun, or warmth in the house, 
by the fire-side, are the best remedies. The 
fire is a great restorative of all young, in- 
deed of all animals. 

For grown-fowls affected by tlie roup, 
warm lodging is necessary, and even the 
indulgence of the fire, or the warmth of 
the bake-house. Wash the nostrils with 
warm soap and water, as often as neces- 
sary, and the swollen eyes with warm milk 
and waiter. Afterwards bathe the swollen 
parts with camphorated spirit, or brandy 
and warm water. As a finish to the cure, 
give sulphur in the drmk, or a small pinch 
of calomel in dough, three times in a 
week. ‘The common symptom of GaPrNG, 
during this influenzal disease, induced the 
learned a few years past, to coin a new 
disease, under the name of the GAPE3, 
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which they conveniently attributed to a 
species of fasciola, infecting the trachea, 
or wind-pipe of poultry. For the roup 
and other diseases, more at large, see an 
article inthe Monthly Magazine of Decem- 
ber, 1810. 

The head being raw, and the eyes blind- 
ed from fighting, wash the eyes as before, 
and the head, which after washing, may 
be alternately, according to need, dressed 
with fresh butter, and with brandy, in 
which has been infused two or three drops 
of laudanum. A hen sate about in corners, 
and neither ate, drank, nor evacuated, yet 
looked full and not diseased. Her crop 
was totally obstructed. Onan_ incision 
being made, from the bottom upwards, a 
quantity of new beans was found which 
had vegetated. ‘The wound being stitched 
properly, immediately healed, and the hen 
suffered little inconvenience. A cock’s 
spurs being too long, impeding his walk 
and wounding his legs, they should be 
cut carefully with a sharp penknife, but 
not too near the quick, every three months. 
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Grese. The GARGLE in geese, is de-— 
scribed as a stoppage in the head. Most 
probably an affection of cold. They di- 
rect to house the patients for a time, and 
to give garlic fasting, two or three long 
balls; the garlic, three or four cloves, to 
be beaten in a mortar with fresh butter. 
Toast and ale, with a little confinement, 
will probably succeed equally well. 

Ducks. Young ducks at the age of 
two or three weeks, will drop off sudden- 
ly, without any apparent cause, or sign- of 
disease. Itis probably occasioned by too 
early liberty abroad and in the water. 

Picrons also, are subject to the roup, 
understanding by that term, a cold, or 
catarrh, the symptoms of which are too 
visible in the miserable creatures exposed 
to sale hung up in baskets, in all weathers 
and currents of air. Garlic in pills, and 
rue given in water, are the general reme- 
dies. Sheltered places, with room for ex- 
ercise, and warm seeds, or cordial horse- 
ballin their food, form the best dependence. 
They are, in course, most liable at Mouxr- 
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-ING TIME, a season at which all kinds of 
poultry should be carefully sheltered and 
attended. | 

Wovunps upon the head, or the War- 
TLEs of Carriers, and Barbs, to be treated 
as already directed for chickens ; but if 
the parts should caNKER as it is styled, wash 
with stale urine, or alum and water, or 
any spirit and water; or make an unguent 
of burnt alum and honey; or mix twenty 
srains of red precipitate with half an ounce 
of honey; or dissolve five grains of vitriol, 
in half-a table-spoonful of vinegar, and 
mix with the above, alum and honey. 
Pigeons are liable to several peculiar in- 
ternal complaints of weakness, for which 
itis probable that prevention, or subsequent 
care, are the only remedies. A variety of 
remedies are offered for vermin in pigeons, 
such as stavesacre, tobacco, snuff, and si- 
milar articles, but the only effectual one is 
strict CLEANLINESS. ‘ 

Croppers particularly, are apt to GoRGE 
themselves and all young pigeons are 
occasionally subject to have the crop 
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obstructed by receiving too great a quan- 
tity of food, and too speedily, for diges- 
tion. The first or old pigeons in this state, 
may be treated: as already directed for 
fowls. The crops of the squabs being 
gently stroked upwards with the fingers, 
will generally be cleared, a bean at a time. 
The VERTIGO, MEGRIM, OF GIDDINESS in 
pigeons, arises probably from some error 
of diet or keeping, and I know of no re- 
medy, but confinement, with room for ex- 
ercise, fine water being allowed with chalk 
and saffron infused. For scourine, forge- 
water, or rust of iron in pellets of dough; 
afterwards, sulphur in the water. In 
ERUPTIONS, sulphurated water. If any 
external application is necessary, the un- 
suents already directed will be proper. 
For wounds in the reEeT, Venice turpentine 
spread on brown paper. The rLesH wEN, 
may be either opened, or cut off, the part 
being washed with alum water, &c. or the 
dressings used as before directed. Ex- 
osTosis, or the BONE WEN upon the joints, 
somewhat similar to splents upon the shank 
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of the horse, is deemed incurable. ‘The 
best cure, to fatten for the table. ‘The 
corE, a hard substance of a yellowish 
colour mixed with red, and resembing the 
core of an apple, is sometimes found in the 
anus or vent, and has been known in the 
esophagus, or gullet of a pigeon. ‘This 
will ripen and maturate, and may be then 
discharged, dissected, or drawn out. A 
purge of a very small quantity of tobacco 
is directed in this case, but on what grounds 
I am not informed. 

In keeping poultry of all kinds, it ought 
to be a first consideration that there be 
sufficient Room and air. for the number 
kept ; otherwise, they will be, in the vulgar 
phrase, stenched, that is, infected by the 
impurity of their own atmosphere, and be- 
come, in consequence, subject to frequent 
mortality. 
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SECTION XV. 
Swine. 


Sus. Porcus—the swINez, PIG or HOG, is 
too well known in all countries to need a 
repetition of its generic description. It is 
one of the most useful, and perhaps the most 
profitable, of all the domestic animals, its 
flesh being greatly conducive to the purpo- 
ses of luxury, but still more universally, to , 
the support of human life, in the laborious 
state. This animal is the general collector 
of offal and waste, whether in town or coun- 
try, thereby foraging for a considerable part 
of its subsistence, the extra cost: of which it 
moreover amply repays. Its flesh, second 
probably to beef, is the most substantial of 
human aliment, and may be eaten most fre- 
quently without disgust. The solidity of 
swine’s flesh, says the author of the General 
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Treatise on Cattle, is apparent on.a compa- 
rison of the external superficies of a fat hog, 
with that of a fat sheep, or bullock, the di- 
mensions of which latter animal, must be so 
much more extensive to equal the weight of 
the first ; which is also aptly illustrated by 
the well-attested examples of individual hogs 
fed to the enormous weight each, of one 
hundred, and even one hundred and eighty- 
two stones, of eight pounds to the stone. 
This is also said to differ from all other land 
animals, in the circumstance that the adipose 
substance, or fat, entirely covers his muscu- 
lar flesh, in one continued layer or stratuin. 
The upright and pendant ear form specific 
distinctions in the swine, the latter being the 
general indication of larger size. ‘The sin- 
gular variety not dividing the hoof, which 
were occasionally to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor, some years since, is 
now probably extinct. 


USES. 


The well-known culinary uses of swine’s 
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flesh, are—as ROASTING PIG AND PORK, 
FRESH—PICKLED PORK——-BACON—HAMS— 
BRAWN—SAUSAGES of various kinds—pup- 
pinos of the blood; whilst the tarp is valu- 
able both for kitchen and medicinal use, 
and the sKIN, BRISTLES, AND HAIRS, for the 
purposes of manufacture. 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF THE GENUS. 


The specizs are Asiatic, African, and 
European, with which perhaps may be in- 
cluded the American peccarr, bearing its 
navel on its back. The Adthiopian swine is 
large in a wild state, and has wattles under 
the eyes. The varieties produced in this 
country, have generally originated in cros- 
ses with our indigenous breed, from the 
three grand specific divisions above cited : 
chiefly from the Cuinese, the black Argr- 
can, the SpanisH and PorTUGUESsE, of near- 
ly the same colour, all more or less bare of 
hair; the red, or more properly yellow Ira- 
LIAN, and the wILpD swINzE of the neighbour- 
ing continent. The motive for these foreign 
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’ erosses has been to abate and reduce the 
redundant size and bone of our native stock, 
and to substitute superior delicacy of flesh 
and aptitude to fatten; both which views 
have succeeded, the latter, in the judgment 
of the author above quoted, in an inordinate 
degree. 


BRITISH VARIETIES. 


For our varieties of pigs at large, I 
repeat my reference to the General Trea- 
tise on Cattle, the only book, probably, in 
_ which they have ever been enumerated and 
described, the author himself having been a 
considerable breeder and feeder. It will be 
sufficient to advert to the most material, and 
most noted, which are—the Berks, Hants, 
HEREFORD, SHROPSHIRE, YORKSHIRE, and 
Mrpnanp county, for large size as bacon 
hogs; and to the Oxford, Bucks, Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, as smaller breeds for 
pork feeding. All the above breeds are 
more or less imbued with foreign blood, the 
larger breed, chiefly through the medium of 
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the Berkshire cross, that county originally 
taking the lead in the foreign improvement. 
Berkshire and Hereford boars and sows 
have been used, within the last twelve or 
fourteen years, in the improvement of the 
Irish breed of hogs, a coarse, hairy, and 
leggy variety, at length successfully im- 
proved into a form so nearly resembling that 
of our English stock, as to be with difficulty 
distinguished. Of those, both dead and 
alive, Ireland exports immense quantities 
to this country. The West India Islands 
and the Azores ought not to be forgotten 
as producing a fine and delicate breed of 
Pies, originally, it may be presumed, 
Spaniards, which have at various periods 
found their way thither, and been used 
for the purpose of refining our native breeds. 
It has never occurred, that I am aware, to 
our breeders, to preserve any of the fine 
foreign varieties pure, whence possibly a 
still more delicate pork might be raised, 
than any we at present possess, granting the 
attempt were made with those which fur- 
nish muscular flesh or lean, as well as fat. 
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CONVENIENCES FOR SWINE. 


Room and ventilation are objects of the 
ereatest import, where numbers are kept, 
and dry lodging, without which essentials, 
success must not be expected. Nor are 
swine, in whatever state, proof against 
excessive cold, for 1 have known mstances 
of their being frozen to death in the sty, 
and have always remarked that severe 
weather materially checks their thriving, 
unless they be sufficiently defended from 
the chilling effects of the air. 

The sty, situated upon a dry foundation, 
as well as sheltered above, should be 
paved at bottom, to the end that it may 
be kept clean and dry, the operation neces- 
sary for which, should be daily performed, 
for although pigs will wallow in the mire, 
they are yet most thrifty in clean lodging. 
As swine confined usually employ. their 
leisure in demolishing, with their teeth, the 
wood work within their reach, the modern 
cast-iron TRoUGHs are profitable; at any 
rate wooden troughs ought to be iron 
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bound. A RANGE of styes is convenient 
where numbers are fed, on account of the 
ereater facility of attendance, and of dis- 
tribution of the wash reserved in the 
cistern. 

According to an ancient and general opi- 
nion, not, however, entirely supported by 
either ancient or modern experience, swine 
do not long succeed, if kept upon the same 
eround in considerable numbers, infecting 
each other with a malignant atmosphere. 
In opposition to such an idea, history in- 
forms us, that the Roman feeders possessed 
herds ef swine, to the amount of two or 
three,thousand each; and I have often seen 
upwards of two thousand large hogs fatten- 
ed under the same roof, where, in a long 
course of years, no mortality has been ex- 
perienced or apprehended. The opinion in 
question has, most probably, arisen from 
the circumstance of too great a number of 
pigs bred within confined limits, and a 
defective ventilation, assisted, perhaps, by 
a wet or boggy soil, and a want of clean- 
liness. | 
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PURPOSES IN FEEDING. 


These are either for mere domestic use, 
or for profit by sale; and the choice of plan 
lies between BREEDING, and purchase of 
stores; the former attended with most 
trouble, but proportionate emolument. 
Swine are not generally kept to advantage, 
unless where some waste remains to be 
gathered, or cheap articles of food can be 
grown for them; but the rule admits of ex- 
ceptions in the favour of those who are 
well skilled in the animals themselves, and 
in the turns of the market. The wash and 
 offals of a moderate kitchen will go a con- 
siderable way towards the support of a 
breeding sow, and in return, the produce 
of the sow will operate in a comfortable 
proportion, towards the support of the 
kitchen.. To embrace in our view the 
profits of the farm and of the public, it has 
been said, and according to my experience, 
upon, sufficient grounds, that, an hundred 
pounds laid out in swine, will return a 
greater profit, than the same sum invested 
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in any other kind of live stock ; and that 
no other article of flesh provision can be 
raised and prepared for market so soon as 
pork; in consequence, it must be materially 
instrumental in the production of plenty, 
and in restraining exorbitance of price in 
the first necessaries. ‘The seasons most 
usually advantageous for the purchase of 
pig stock, are, at old Michaelmas after 
clearimg the harvest fields, and in the months 
of March and April. 


CHOICE OF VARIETIES. 


The reader is referred to our brief, but 
sufficient list of these, from which, accord- 
ing to his convenience or opportunity, he 
' may make his election; or without farther 
trouble, he may very safely have recourse 
to the HoMEBREDs of his own district or 
vicinity, since we are so far generally im- 
proved that, in whatever part of England a 
man may reside, he need not fail to purchase 
pigs for his money, which a sufficiency of 
good meat will fatten to profit. 
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For BACON-HOGs in a commercial view, 
the regular large varieties are doubtless 
best calculated, as endowed with the im-:: 
portant qualification of growth, to make 
use of the technical term, as well as of 
breeding fat. This property of growth, or 
accretion in stature, in animals to be fatten- 
ed, has been of late years slighted, since 
the fashion has prevailed of confining our 
attention solely to the consideration of 
fattening ; but on actual experiment, I be- 
lieve, it will be found, that a well-shaped 
animal of whatever species, endowed with 
both properties, will make the heaviest 
return, and inan article of superior quality, 
for the cuantity of meat consumed. 

The best porK, in course, must be ex- 
pected from the smallest, most delicate, and 
fine-fleshed varieties; for cxample, those 
which have resulted from crosses with the 
southern stock, or with the wild boar of the 
Continent. All our reputed porking breeds 
have this mixture in various degrees. But 
I must here put in my plea of objection 
more strongly, and in the name of good old 
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English roast pork, against the modern 
principle of sacrificing every thing to fat, 
and consequently against those breeds, too 
frequently and deeply crossed with the fo- 
reign forms which produce no‘lean. In ba- 
con or salted pork, all fat may be tolerable, 
and even may be preferred by some palates ; 
but im roasted pork, it is not possible but 
that a certain portion of lean flesh must be 
desirable, scarcely a taste of which is to be 
found in the hinder loins, at any rate, of 
the species under consideration. The little 
flesh, too, yielded by suchp ork, is of an infe- 
rior greasy quality, and insipid flavour, per- 
haps necessarily, from being so thoroughly 
saturated ‘with the fatty material: and 
should pigs of this description be slaughter: 
ed before they have become ripe or fat, 
their pork will be ordinary, and their weight: 
very short of the profitable standard. On 
such considerations, the western pigs, chiet- 
ly those of Berks, Oxford, -and Bucks, pos- 
sess a decided superiority over the eastern, 
of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk; not to 
fore-* \nother qualification in the former, at 
M 
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which some readers may smile, namely, a 
thickness of the skin, whence the cracklin 
of the roasted pork, is a fine gelatinous 
substance which may be easily masticated, 
whilst the cracklin of the thin skinned 
breeds, is roasted into good block tin, the 
reduction of which would almost require 
teeth of iron. The western porking breeds 
make handsome sides of delicate bacon and 
hams, for superior family use. The eas- 
tern pork is however smaller, and perhaps 
apparently more delicate, than that here 
described as in reality far superior. The 
eastern are also the quickest feeders. 


BREEDING. 


‘The puraTIon of LIFE in the swine, 
is said by naturalists, to extend to twenty 
or thirty years, who also report that the — 
BOAR continues to grow to the end of the 
term. Swine: are ready for procreation 
at the age of seven months, but the male 
is unprofitable for that purpose, until 
twelvemonths ojd, and is in lis prime at 
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two years. In other respects the age of 
swine is matter of small concern, since 
they are never kept until they are old; 
and it is the custom with many breeders, 
to slaughter even their most prolific sows, 
in the second year. ‘The young sows to 
be preserved for breeding, should be cho- 
sen with deep and capacious bellies, the 
full number of teats, and of the most ex- 
. tensive or widest general form. The term 
of GESTATION in swine is four months, or 
one hundred and fifteen days, with a very 
few days variation, producing three litters 
of from five to twelve pigs each, in about 
eighteen months, supposing the pigs to be 
weaned; but in two or three months less 
time, the pigs being suckled for roasters. 
Greater numbers to a litter, are often pro- 
duced, more particularly by the China 
breeds: and its crosses, the most prolific of 
swine: and we had a late-instance in FEs- 
sex, of a sow of that breed, the property 
of Mr. Tilney of Writtle, which farrowed 
301 pigs in 13 litters, out of which she ac- 
tually brought up 177, or more than 13 to 
a litter. | M 2 | 
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After receiving the Boar, for which 
tne middle of SepremMBer and the middle 
of Marcu are the most advantageous 
seasons, the sow should be confined until 
her irritability has ceased, which will re- 
turn within a few days of her parturition, 
a sign which demands attention. After 
she has become heavy, she should be se- 
curely lodged by herself, lest others injure 
her by lying upon her; and at any rate, 
during the time of bringing forth, as other 
swine would devour her offspring as they 
fell. According to the above breeding 
periods, the pigs will come in the middle 
of January and of July ; in the first month, 
with the spring before them, and_ their 
nursing mother, in the interim, to defend 
them from the winter’s cold; in the-other, 
they are nurtured in a warm season, weaned 
in the harvest-field, and then enabled to 
endure the rigours of the approaching win- 
ter. It has proved totally unsuccessful to 
rear pigs in the winter season, although 
‘hey may be bred for roasters. 

Stens of approaching PARTURITION, 
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in addition to’ the one above noted—swel- 
ling of the bags of milk, decreased size of 
the belly, sleepiness. A vigilant swine- 
herd, solicitous to preserve all the pigs, 
will watch and attend the farrowing sow, 
day and night, because some sows are so 
unwieldy or so careless, as, at perhaps 
every farrowing, to lie upon and crusn to 
death, a part of their young; other, from 
an irregular and vicious disposition, will 
devour a part or even all of them. As 
one precaution, the breeding-sow ought 
not to be kept fat and heavy, yet in good 
heart and full strength. Few keepers will, 
orever do, go the length of attending the 
sow, satisfying themselves with the profes- _ 
sion that, she will be safest left to her own 
care. To those who are willing to under- 
take such an office, a hamper or basket 
with: straw, will be found convenient, in 
which to withdraw the pigs from danger 
when it may be needful, in order to replace 
them properly as occasion may suit; which 
practice it may be necessary to repeat 
during two or three days, until the pigs 
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shall have acquired strength and caution 
sufficient to secure themselves. It may 
indeed be profitable to lese part of a too 
numerous litter, but accident will not re- 
spect the quality of the pigs, and the most 
puny and worthless may escape. None 
must be saved beyond the number of 
teats, and upon an average NINE is a 
sufficient nwnber. Would the sow sub- 
mit quietly, srrapPrne her jaws during 
the first day and night, with the trouble 
of releasing her at her meals, would be an 
effectual security, in case of wanatural ve- 
raciousness. 

The picetNc-HousE should be warm 
-and dry, and secure from the inroads of 
- foxes and other vermin, which have been 
known to steal sucking pigs from the sleep- 
ing or absent sow. Short straw is prefer- 
able for a bed, but in not too great quan- 
tity, least the pigs be smothered beneath 
it; this should be renewed with due re- 
eard to cleanliness, and as the unwieldy 
sow is apt to crush her young against the 
wall, it is proposed in the New Farmer's 
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Calendar, to append an inclining or pro- 
jecting rail around, beneath which the pigs 
may escape, on the downlying of the sow. 
Sows which are given to devour their pigs, 
or have teats too large. and coarse, or yield 
too thick and unwholesome milk, should be 
discarded as breeders, but a small. number 
of pigs at the first litter is no valid ob- 
jection. 

The first roop should consist ef warm 
and nourishing wash, whether from tie 
kitchen or dairy, thickened with fine pollard 
or.barley meal. <A portion of strong beer 
nay be added as a cordial, should cireum- 
stances render it necessary. ‘The common 
wash, pollard or meal mixed with water, 
if scalding the better. The same diet is 
proper for the pigs to partake of whilst 
sucking. The sow can scarcely be too 
well kept during this period, and in ad; 
dition to two meals as above, should be 
allowed a middle one of dry meat; for 
example, a pint of peas or beans, with 
half a peck of carrots, boiled potatoes, or 
the like. Potatoes alone, are a poor and 
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watery dependance, nor should pigs be 
fed with them or any loose vegetable 
trash, until three months old. The sow 
may be let out to air herself at pleasure, 
and after a while with the pigs to accom- 
pany her, but never in bad weather. 
Currine and spapine the young pigs, 
_is performed at six or seven weeks old, 
according to their strength; in a week after 
which, they may be weanzp. After weaning 
shut up. the sow closely, feed her well, 
and on the reflux of the milk, she will 
express very .loudly her desire for the 
company of the noar. It is necessary to 
repeat that sows are voracious, and ocea- 
sionally fierce and savage animals, and 
have actually devoured young children. 
‘Fhe sow is spaDED whilst she gives suck, 
and the boar safely casTRATED at any age. 
Rinerine the snouts of pigs should be 
performed at weaning time, and after they 
shall have recovered from castration.- In . 
Cheshire, they cut away the cartilage or 
grissel of the snout, in place of inserting a 


\ 
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ring, a practice which I have not hitherto 


essayed. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO PIG-BREEDERS. 


‘* Lancashire, April, 1813. Pigs of six 
weeks old, which sold two months ago at 
four shillings each, are now worth twenty 
shillings each.” 


STORE-FEEDING AND: MANAGEMENT. 


Wean.tines should have, at least, one 
month of delicate feeding, warm lodging, 
and care. - The same kind of food should 
be continued to them three times a day, to 
which they were at first accustomed with 
the sow. Corn and pollard are indispen- 
sable in pig feeding; they may indeed be 
reared more cheaply, but not then se pro- 
fitably ; and the breeder who sagaciously 
plumes himself on the hardiness of his stock, 
of whatever species, will not always haye 
to boast of form, size, and good plight, inte 
the bargain. On the other hand, it is rea- 
dily acknowledged, that the round and bar- 
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rel form of pig, making all fat, is most 
cheaply maintained, and the soonest ripe. 
GRowING sTOREs and sows are fed 
through the winter with the run of the barn 
yard, upon roots of all kinds, including ru- 
tabaga, and mangel-wurtzel, cabbage, &c. 
a ration of corn of some kind being allow- 
ed, with wash. Meal of any kind—bean, 
pea, oat, barley, rye, buck-wheat, or tare, 
and linseed, boiled with potatoes, make 
good wash. Pea-wash alone scours young 
pigs. Pulse, or corn of any kind, are ad- 
yantageously given in the straw, to pigs 
which are good thrashers. In autumn, and 
a plentiful season, swine will subsist them- 
selves abroad upon acorns: in summer, up- 
on clover, lucerne, or tares ; but very young 
pigs particularly, ought not to be left abroad 
in continual rains, and will always pay for - 
a daily moderate feed of old beans with the 
elover. Swine turned to shift upon forests 
er commons, are apt to stray and hide 
themselves for a considerable time ; the an- 
cient and ready method to collect them, is 
_ by the sound of a horn, with which they 
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have been accustomed to be fed. Where 


a considerable herd are kept, and they are 
shifted upon the waste, they should be at- 
tended by a boy to prevent trespasses. 


FATTENING FOR PORK AND BACON, 


Pigs will rarren either in confinement 
or at large in the yard. When in styes, 
care should be taken, that the pigs be all 
ringed, or they will not lie quiet ; also that, 
when a number are fed together, any one 
at which the rest may have taken a distaste, 
be immediately withdrawn, or in proba- 
bility, they will tear him to pieces. For 
the same reason, astranger should never 
be introduced. The fewer together, the 
more quietly and speedily they fatten, and 
by consequence, they succeed best singly. 
The troughs with sLipING BoaEDs before 
the meat, viving way to the snout of the 
pig, and shutting on his withdrawing his 
head, generally used in Hants and Berks, 
creatly prevent waste. They used, I re- 
collect, to be provincially denominated 
wetches. 


s 


‘ 
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WEANLINGs are fattened for delicate pork 
chiefly in the dairies, where they are made 
ripe in a few weeks, Generally a pig of 
five or six montlis old will be fattened in 
seven, or eight, or twelve, weeks, depeu- 
dent on his condition. Small bacon hogs 
will be fattened in twelve weeks, the larger 
in sixteen to twenty. They should be kept 
perfectly clean, dry, and comfortable, for 
which daily attendance is necessary; and 
it is preferable, where time ean be spared, 
to feed thrice in the day. The most correct 
feeders, and those largely concerned, en- 
deavour so to apportion the meal, that the 
trough may be entirely cleared, and yet 
the appetite of the animal thoroughly satis- 
fied; a plan which has been proved in a 
thousand examples to fatten, the most 
speedily, and make the fattest hogs: so 
totally opposite, nevertheless, to the an- 
cient and still common eountry method of 
filling the troughs at every feeding hour, 
whether empty or not. I have witnessed 
an old farmer repeatedly urging his servant 
to the performance of this duty, whilst the 
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hog-trough remained constantly replenished 
with a mingled mess of meal and dung, of 
equal use to the hogs to lie and wallow in, 
as to feed upon. To speak guardedly, I 
have no doubt that, in former days at least, 
one bushel of corn in three, has been in 
this mode converted to dung, without ever 
having entered the bodies of the animals. 
Various articles for FATTENING swine.— 
Skimmed milk, and pea, oat, or barley 
meal, rank first in point of excellence with 
respect to the quality of the flesh, milk-fed 
pork being superier to any other description, 
not only in delicaey of flavour, but in 
substance and weight, none weighing so 
heavy in proportion as the milk-fed animal. 
Hence the bacon ef dairy counties is supe- 
rior.” Milk will fatten pigs entirely, without 
the aid of any other food, a practice some- 
times in the dairies. Corn-FED pork is 
next in value, PEAS, OATS, and BARLEY 
being the best adapted grain. Bran-rup 
pork is hard, ill flavoured, and indigestible ; 
potatoe fed, it is loose, insipid, weighs 
light, and wastes much in cookery. ‘To 
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mix potatoes in the food of fattening pigs, 
is deceptious, deteriorating the pork in ex- 
act proportion. Hence the Irish pork and 
bacon are generally inferior to the English, 
and the market price so in proportion. This 
inferiority has lately been stated to me, by 
the estimation of Mr. Charles Cotterill, 
an eminent dealer in Irish provision, at 
three ounces per lb. upwards. CLover- 
FED pork is yellow, unsubstantial, and ill 
tasted; fattened on AcoRNs, it is hard, 
light, and unwholesome; on oIL-CAKE 
SEEDS, OF CHANDLERS’ GRAVES, it becomes 
loose, greasy, and little better than 
carrion; ON BUTCHERS’ OFFAL, luscious, 
rank, and full of gravy, but of a strong 
and disgusting scent. Compared with 
the general consumption of pork, the 
real DAIRY-FED meat bears a very small 
proportion, and the sale of it in the me- 
tropolis is in very few hands, always com- 
manding a superior price. In some parts 
of France, they skin their pigs intended 
for fresh meat. 

A pig will eat two or three pEcxs of corn 
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or meal per week, in fattening, a hog 
upwards of a bushel, in proportion to his 
size. ‘The following is an example of suc- 
cessful feeding. ‘‘ In the spring 1805, 
Mr. Ivory, of Whitehurch, Salop, killed 
a hog of two years old, one side of which 
weighed 410lbs. the other 414Ibs. total 
46 scores 144lbs. or about 111 stone, 
country fashion. He was purchased very 
lean at two years old, price four guineas, 
was fattened in between seven and eight 
inonths, and then valued at eighteen gui- 
neas; subsequently, twenty-five guineas 
for him were offered and refused.” This 
hog probably made upwards of thirty — 
pounds at the then price, and. might have 
consumed full forty bushels of corn. 


THE DISEASES. OF SWINE. 


Little success has hitherto attended the 
doctoring of swine, which are the most 
stubborn and intractable of patients. 
Thence, PREVENTION is the only remedy 
deserving of any considerable share of the 
Keeper's attention. This should chiefly 
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extend to the avoidance of infection by 
foul air, of damps and cold, and of the 
extremes of either starving or gorging the 
animals. Sulphur and madder are the 
best alterants, in foulnesses of the skin 
or habit. In the swiINeE pox, the same 
medicines in small quantities, with treacle 
in the wash, fresh brewers’ grains, or sweet 
pollard, the styes being well ventilated, 
or the animals aired abroad. Inflammation 
of the lungs, or HEAVINGS, seems to admit 
of no remedy, and is sometimes found to be 
constitutional or hereditary in swine. When 
the Ears of swine crack, and become 
scabby in the. field during the summer heats, 
they should be frequently anointed with tar 
and lard. | 
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SECTION XVI. 
Tue Mixcu Cow. 


THE genus Bos, commonly called neat, 
and sometimes, black cattle, stands at the 
head of our domestic animals destined for . 
the use and food of man; and more especi- 
ally for that most precious alimentary pro- 
duction, MILK, ,of such importance in rear- 
ing our children, and adapted to such a 
variety of other family purposes. For a - 
constant supply of this invaluable resource, 
we depend on the female of this race, the - 
harmless and docile cow, which is compel- 
led to produce and part with that secretion, 
intended by nature for the support of her 
own progeny. 

For a more extensive view of this subject, 
as well as that of swine, the reader is 
referred to the ‘° General Treatise on Cat- 

N 
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** tle” --the present object is to impart such 
a degree of practical knowledge, as shall 
be stifficient for the private family dairy, to 
minister to the convenience of proprietors, 
and to shield them from disappointment and 
imposition. 

Our neat Cattle are divided into various 
breeds or.races, each distinguished by pe- 
culiar qualities, the most important of which 
are the natural propensity to breeding milk, 
or making beef; with the former of which lies 
our most material business. The English mi- 
ky breeds chiefly are—the Lancashire and 
Midland County Lonc-Horns—the York- 
shire, or Holderness SHort-Horns—the 
Suffolk puns, the Natt, or hornless Red De- 
vons. In Scotland, the AyRESHIRE and the 
famous DUNLOP cows.—the Fifeshire and 
Orkney—Homebreds, or mongrels, to be 
found in all parts, many of which prove use- 
ful dairy cows,—the Alderney. The long- 
horned breeds generally excel in the quality, 
the short-horned in the quantity of milk, in- - 
dividuals of the Holderness cows having 
been known to produce the enormous quan- 
tity of nine, and even ten gallons in aday. 
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Such great milkers must necessarily afford 
but a thin fluid, not so well adapted tothe but- 
ter-dairy, as to the sale of the milk, except- - 
‘ing with respect to that material branch of 
the dairy business, pig-feeding. ‘The signs 
of productiveness of milk in the cow are 
generally—* a thin head and neck, clean 
chaps, free from leather, deep, and rather 
flat carcase, wide hips, the bones per- 
haps inclined to be pomted, capacious ud- 
‘der, and large plain milk-vein ; the last two 
signs worth all the rest.” New Farmer’s 
Calendar. 

The next considerations for a private 
buyer are, sELECTION, and the means 
within his power to make it. These will 
depend materially on his situation, and whe- 
ther his aim be to obtain something capital 
in this way, or to be content with the choice 
offered him by the markets or fairs of his 
vicinity. In the former case, his only me- 
thod is recourse to some salesman or jobber, 
in whom he can depend, to supply him 
with a milch beast of the highest reputed es- 
tablished breed, for which he must expect 

N2 
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to allow a proportionate price. Should he 
prefer to take pot-luck nearer home, let him 
beware of relying on his own judgment 
solely, unless that be very mature, for cow- 
jobbers, and horse-jockies, have ever been 
cater-cousins; and I, who have consider- 
able experience of them both, have never 
seen the least symptoms of their probable 
degeneration. He ought to be reminded, 
also, of another fact, least his expectations 
should be too sanguine; it is, that great 
and deep milking are sufficiently rare, even 
in our most milky breeds ; and that among 
cows, great milkers are about as scarce as 
good horses. Indeed, this produce is so ex- 
tremely valuable, that a constant great 
milker is worth almost any price, will amply 
repay the highest expence of keep, and 
should be kept to the latest period of her age, 
should her milking continue. On the other 
hand, no cow should be kept beyond the 
period of good milking, but should be im- 
mediately replaced by a young and fresh 
milker. 

It will immediately occur that, a single 
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cow cannot possibly yield a sufficient an- 
nual supply of milk and butter for a family, 
however small, both on account of the ne- 
cessary falling off of her produce, as she 
advances in her pregnancy, and of the pe- 
riod in which it will be proper for her to go 
dry. Z'wo cows will therefore be neces- 
sary for even a moderate family, and any 
surplus produce of this kind, always finds a 
ready disposal. The second cow may be 
purchased at convenience, with respect to 
time and need of her in the dairy. 

Size is a matter of importance which 
must be regulated by the quantity and na-. 
ture of the keep which a proprietor may 
have at command. If he have a sufficient © 
range of good grass-land, in course, he 
can afford to keep the largest breed of 
cows; but if he possess but little, and or- 
dinary grass, or intend to shift his cows 
upon a common, he must make choice of 
small stock, which will shift with a moderate 
bite, and are not too heavy to labour 
through the day in.order to fill themselves. 
However, on such provision only, except- 
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ing perhaps at the height of the season, 
the smailest heath-croppers, even if good 
milkers in proportion to their size, will 
make but a poor figure in the dairy, with- 
out a good allowance of extra provision. 
Inexperienced persons often suffer loss and 
disappointment, by purchasing a stale mil- 
ker, perhaps an old and worn out cow, 
from some neighbouring dairy, by the dis- 
posal of which the seller is much accommo- 
dated. It is generally most advantageous 
to have a fresh five-year-old beast in full 
milk, thatis to say, with her calf afew days 
old by her side, or she nearly ready to 
calve. The calf may be either immedi- 
ately sold as a suckler, suckled at home for 
the butcher, or reared, according to cir- 
cumstances ; but the first method is doubt- 
less the most profitable, milk, butter, and 
pork, being articles of the greater worth 
and convenience. If a small, common-bred 
low-priced cow be the object, no other con- 
sideration is necessary than her health, age, 
and milky indications, particularly that she 
have large tackle, in plain English, a capa- 
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vious udder, and that she be a guect milker. 
This last is a matter of some consequence, 
since it is not quite sufficient that a cow pro- 
duce a large quantity of milk, unless she 
will also render it quietly, and suffer you 
to take itaway. ‘The sooner a cow is milk- 
ed dry after purchase, the better, since 
they are invariably stocked for sale; that 
is, their milk is suffered to remain perhaps 
two days, in order to distend the udder to 
the utmost, by way of recommendation; a 
cruel and absurd trick, by which these ani- 
mais are tortured, and many of them anna- 
ally rumed, from inflammation of the milk 
vein, and coring of the distended parts. 

As to a cHOICE cf BREEDs for a private 
family, none in England, probably, com- 
bine so many advantages as the Suffolk dun- 
cows. They excel both in quantity and 
quality of milk ; they feed well after they be- 
come barren; they are small-sized, and 
polled or hornless; the last a great conve- 
nience. The horns, of cows, which butt 
_ and gore others, should be immediately 
broad-tipped. ‘There is a breed of polled 
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Yorkshire or Holderness cows, some of 
them of middling size, great milkers, and 
well adapted to the use of families, where 
a great quantity of milk is required, and 
_ where price is no object, and food in plenty. 
If richer milk and a comparison of the two 
famous breeds be desired, one of each may 
be selected, namely, the last mentioned, and 
the other of the Midland county, or long- 
horned species. Colour is so far no object, 
that neither a good cow nor a good horse 
can be of a bad colour ; nevertheless, in an 
oraamental view, the sheeted and pied stock 
of Yorkshire short-horns, make a pictu- 
resque figure in the grounds. The Alder- 
ney cows yield rich milk, but are seldom 
large milkers, and I believe, are particu- 
larly scanty of produce in the winter sea- 
son. ‘They are, besides, worth little or 
nothing as barreners, not only on account 
of their small size, but their inaptitude to 
take on fat, and the ordinary quality of 
their beef. 

 Itis pre-supposed that a dry and com- 
fortable cow-HousE has been provided, con- 
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taining. a stall or two, and a calf-pen, 
and it is recommended, in the General 
Treatise on Cattle, to confine the hinder- 
legs of the cow whilst milking, as well as 
the head, the former of which is most se- 
curely effected by two stumps of wood fixed 
in the ground, to which the hinder-legs may 
be strapped. They who aim at perfect se- 
curity, as nearly as that may be obtained, 
will perhaps be induced to make it a rule, 
never to milk a cow with her head and legs 
at liberty; but most, as has always been 
the practice, will incline to put confidence 
in the quiet cow; many such, however, 
have I seen accidentally kick down a swim- 
ming pail of milk, and that may very pro- 
bably happen when the article being scarce, 
is of the most consequence—the unfortunate 
attendant, male or female, then marches 
into the house, with a grave step,.a long 
face, an apology, and an empty pail! 

The provision of roop for the cow, must 
be looked upon as the prime concern in 
the dairy business, for such a constant daily 
draught upon the animal juices cannot be 

x3 
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answered, but by aid of the most ample 
supply, even to satiety, of nutritious and 
succulent victuals; not that according to 
the absurd notions of many persons, keep 
regulates and equalizes milking, be the breed 
whatever it may, since in some breeds, 
the keep turns to milk, in others to beef; 
but because the truest and. largest milker 
will very soon lose that precious faculty, 
without proportionate, that is to say, high 
feeding. Keep short and meanly, and 
your milk and butter produce will be in 
exact proportion, and the cow when dry, 
emaciated and of little worth. A farmer 
some years since, kept eighteen cows upon 
a common, and was often obliged to buy 
butter for his family. The common was 
inclosed, and the same person supplied his 
family amply with milk and butter, from the 
produce of four cows well kept. Great 
milkers, indeed, seldom earry any flesh upon 
their bones, and are perhaps as seldom made 
fat, byt they pay as they go, and never re- 
tire in your debt. The difficulties in cow- 
keeping are these—the expence of their 
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food is considerable, more especially witl- 
respect to any which must be purchased, 
and if the produce be inconsiderable, it may 
be alosing concern. You may be feeding 
a sparing milker into flesh, and if you stint 
her, or allow only ordinary food, you get 
neither flesh nor milk. Amateurs in this 
hne should procure the largest milkers, and 
I had almost said, give them gold could 
they eat it. In this case, it may be dec- 
pended on, milk is always of more value 
than the best cow food, which is the jt; 
and a cow, the natural tendency of which, 
is to breed milk, will convert all nourish- 
ment, however dry and substantial, into 
that fluid; in fact, requires such solid kind 
of nourishment, to support her strengt!, 
and stimulate her to -proereation, which 
otherwise, such are very apt to be defici- 
ent in, and frequently to miss their bulline 
at the proper season, Another great cb- 
ject for our crack cow-master and lady of 
the snug rural mansion, is to have milk, 
cream, and butter, in a generous abun- 
dance and high quality, throughout the win- 
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ter, as well as the summer season; and of 
these, if they will take care enough to walk 
in our old and well-trodden paths, they 
shall not fail. The method is by contriving 
to have a fresh milker in the winter, with an 
ample store of the best provision for the 
season, I will here justtouch upon a point, 
which ought to be of great interest to hu- 
manity. Should a family of the descrip- 
tion here indicated, have milk, either new 
or skimmed, to spare, the poor labourers in 
the vicinity will be glad and ready pur- 
chasers. It is a trouble my family most 
willingly incurred. ‘To the great disgrace 
of this land, flowing with milk and honey, - 
and eaten up with religious zeal, the wretch- 
ed poor, to whose toil and exhaustion we 
owe all our luxuries. and comforts, have 
never been able to obtain milk for the 
sustenance of their offspring and their own 
most innocent enjoyment, even in_ the 
datry counties. 

SUMMER FEEDING ; and let it always be 
recollected, that economy is the- leading 
feature of our plan. Natural grass is the 
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first and best of all food for our domestic 
animals. Of the artificial grasses, lucerne 
stands first, and green tares are a very suc- 
culent and nutritious food for Milch Cows. 
The saving method of managing grass, and 
it will be found excellent economy where 
the proprietor may have only a small close 
or two, is to keep it constantly shut, and 
free from the tread of the cows, and to cut 
the grass as soon as of sufficient length and 
substance, and carry it to them; no more 
being cut at once, than can be consumed in 
a day, the cutting being made in the morn. 
ing. This to continue throughout the 
season, and as late in autumn as any growth 
can be obtained. According to Mr. Cur- 
wen’s experience, some years since, three 
acres of grass cut and carried, supplied 
thirty milch cows with two stone each, or 
twenty-eight pounds, during two hundred 
days. He observes that, to have supplied 
them with two stone of hay each, during 
the same period, would have required seven- 
ty-five. acres of land for its production. 
And to have grazed such a number of cows 
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at liberty, that length of time, it is obvious, 
must have taken a very considerable num- 
ber of acres. ‘To enable the meadow to 
support this exhaustion from the scythe, it 
should be cleared at the end of every au- 
tumn, from all kinds of weeds and rubbish, 
and fresh grass-seeds of the best kinds, cast 
upon the bare places. A coat of good ma- 
nure should be then allowed, consisting of 
all that can be collected from the household, 
or procured elsewhere, mixed up and aug- 
mented with virgin earth. The garden will 
assist with its superfluity in feeding the cow, 
and lettuces, as a change of diet, will help 
to force the secretion of milk. Should the 
green food scour the cow, a small quantity 
of good hay must be allowed daily. 

The few advocates for the economical 
mode of feeding cows, always direct them 
to be kept entirely in the house, both sum- 
mer and winter, a practice to which I have 
strong objections, not only on the score of 
the animal’s health and comfort, but that 
I-have always experienced exercise abroad 
to increase the quantity of milk. Thus the 
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cows may be turned upon the common or 
waste, to remain or come home at their 
liberty, being fed to the full, with cut-grass 
morning and evening, with the constant 
caution, of allowing them shelter in the fly 
season. ‘They may lie abroad during sum- 
_ mer nights, in a well-littered yard, or se- 
cure waste, a sufficiency of cut-grass be- 
ing at their command. If one beast drive 
the other, always at feeding times, tye up 
the mistress. 

WINTER-FEEDING. The chief depen- 
dence for cows is rowen or after math hay. 
This must either be grown at home, or pur- 
chased. Itis a piece of extravagance to 
allow a good milch cow dry straw, because 
milk is worth more than hay ; but should the 
necessity exist of using straw, none other 
is fit than oat straw. Rowen is generally 
supposed to force milk, but im poor pastures, 
perhaps the first crop may be preferable ; 
‘carrots are an excellent winter food, indeed 
the best of the root kind ; mangel-wurtzel, 
also, affords a plentiful supply ; which 
last, however, must be dispensed with cau- 
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tion, cows having been hoven by it. If 
potatoes be given to cows, they should be 
steamed or baked; those who chuse to give 
»them raw and mashed, should allow hay 
with them, as they have been said to bring 
the scouring rot on cows. Bruised furze- | 
tops are very good, and help to make capital 
winter butter. Cabbages may be given 
moderately, but turnips make thin milk and 
bad butter,.in spite of all the nostrums 
which have been recommended as preven- 
tives. The miserable practice of giving 
oil-cake to cows, insures greasy, unsubstan- 
tial, ill-scented butter, and has a similar 
effect on veal. When substantial food ap- 
pears necessary, a daily moderate feed of 
oats, broken, or fine pollard moistened 
with water, is most proper. . 

With the two cows in full milk, may be 
kept well, a breeding sow, or two or three | 
young pigs; or, should the proprietor de- 
sire a specimen of the finest milk-fed, pork. 
he may feed a pig upon skimmed milk, with 
the addition of a very small quantity of 
barley or pea-meal making it thoroughly fat 
in two months. 
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Milch beasts should never be exposed by 
NIGHT, to the inclemency of the winter 
season, which chills them, and dries up part 
of their milk, keeping them backward in 
all beneficial respects. At any rate, they 
should have a well-littered shed, in which 
they may repose in comfort, and with their 
lons dry, a matter of great consequence to 
their health. 

’ The ANNUAL coNsuMPTION of food per 
cow, if turned to grass, is from one acre to 


» . an acre and a half in the summer, and from 


a ton to aton and a half of hay in the win- 
ter. A cow may be allowed two pecks of 
carrots per day. The grass being cut and — 
carried, will economize it full one third. 

The ANNUAL PRODUCT of a good fair 
dairy cow, during several months after 
calving, and either in summer or winter, if 
duly fed and kept in the latter season, will 
be an average of seven: pounds of butter 
per week, from five to three gallons of 
milk per day.. Afterwards, a weekly ave- 
rage of three or four pounds of butter from 
barely half the quantity of milk. It de- 
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pends on the constitution of the cow, how 
nearly she may be milked to the time of her 
calving, some giving good milk until with- 
in a week or two of that period, others re- 
quiring to be dried eight or nine weeks pre- 
viously. Ihave heard of twenty pounds of 
butter, and even twenty-two pounds, made 
from the milk of one long-horned cow in 
seven days; but I have never been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain one that would pro- 
duce more than twelve pounds per week, 
although I have had a Yorkshire cow which 
milked seven gallons per day, yet never 
made five pounds of butter in one week. 
On the average, three gallons of good milk 
will make one pound of butter. 

The parry must be the seat of the most 
exquisite and punctilious cleanliness, in 
every part of its management. Hence all 
sluts, snuff-takers and daudles—away to 
the dust-hole and cinder. heap! It must be 
airy, and both glazed and latticed, and 
floored with flag-stones or broad brick. 
Lead is dangerous, and well-glazed earth- 
en pans are the best and most convenient 
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receptacles for milk: these must be scalded 
perfectly clean, outside and in, beside be- 
ing frequently boiled in a copper conve- 
niently posited, well scrubbed with a brush, 
and rinced in plenty of clean water. Milk 
_ should be set immediately : if the weather be 
cold, put warm water at the bottom of the 
milk-pan; if warm, cool the dishes pre- 
viously with cold water. Skim off the 
cream in summer, every twelve, im winter, 
every twenty-four hours. Shift the cream 
into clean pans daily, in winter; twice a 
day, in summer ; generally stirring it se- 
veral times a day, with a clean wooden spa- 
tula. To make fine butter, cream should be 
churned within three days, in hot weather. 
In severe frosts, it is best to churn the whole 
of the milk daily, according to the practice 
in Scotland, a frozen cream always making 
rank butter. German stoves, burning char- 
coal, are: useful in a dairy. The milker 
should never be suffered to enter the dairy 
ina dirty apron, covered with hairs from 
the cow-house; on this head, three repri- 
mands, the last accompanied with a dis- 
charge. 
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An upright HAND-CHURN, or ‘BARREL- 
CHURN, will either of them answer the pur- 
pose. ‘The quantity of milk being large, 
the latter will be most convenient. Much 
has been said and written on the difficulty 
of making butter come ; it is, however, no 
less true that, butter which comes too quick- 
ly is not likely to be too good, nor ought 
any to come indeed, under nearly an hour’s 
labour. The difficulty exists only in cold 
weather, when the churn may be placed 
-near to the fire. In summer, cool the churn 
with cold water ; in winter make it warm. 
Strain the cream through a fine sieve or 
linen cloth. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the use of warm water, or ta- 
king the churn near the fire, always prejudi- 
ces the butter, and in course should not be 
practised but in case of absolute necessity. 
First of all, when the butter is backward, 
at the time it ought to come, not before, put 
in half a gill of good vmegar mixed in a 
small quantity of warm milk. In summer 
heats, the cooler you churn the better, 
even to setting your churn in cold water. 
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The process being complete, and the but- 
ter MADE, strain off the butter-milk and put 
the butter into cold water, dividing it after- 
wards into small lumps, upon a. sloping 
board. Beat it well with wooden pats, not 
sweaty hands, until entirely free from the 
milk, and quite firm, cold water being at 
hand to throw over the board occasionally, 
and to wash the pats. Salt with fine-beaten 
salt as much as sufficient. The butter 
being made up according to the custom of 
the place, let the lumps be spread sepa- 
rately on a cloth that they may not adhere. 

“ ‘To put butter down for keeping, let 
the salt-be perfectly fine ; a layer of salt at 
the bottom of the firkin or jar; beat the but- 
ter down with a hard wooden rammer, not 
hot fists, and cover the top with salt. The 
best colouring for buiter, is good keep for 
the cows.” New Farmer’s Calendar ; which 
see for the subject more at large, for the 
root and winter crops, &c. The process of 
CHEESE-MAKING is generally well under- 
stood in the regular cheese-making districts, 
which supply the rest of the country with 
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such an admirable commodity, but it is not 
worth repetition elsewhere, being, as the 
case stands, merely an inducement to peo- 
ple to waste good milk, The bang of Suf- 
folk and Norfolk is misapplied, it ought to 
be cut into latches for gates, a use to which . 
I have formerly seen it applied in those 
counties. ; 
MaNnaGEMENT of the cow. ‘The ace of 
neat cattle is determinable by the ¢eeth 
and horns, for the particulars of which, 
see the General Treatise on Catile. Pe- 
riod of GESTATION inthe cow, according 
to an average, two hundred and eighty- 
seven days, or forty-one weeks, with a 
bull-calf; a cow-calf comes a week soon- 
er. The cow’s desire forthe bull, every 
three weeks of the season, should be par- 
ticwarly attended to, so that her milk may be 
renewed. These animals are extremely 
liable to abortion, and should be kept from 
alarm, as much as possible, and out of the 
way of carrion and ill scents. They are 
ladies as subject to hysteric passion as their 
betters. They should, particularly, not be 
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driven and harassed about, by rude and 
heedless boys or girls. The cow’s time 
having been regularly noted down, it is 
better to watch and let her bring forth 
under shelter, in a roomy place, but abso- 
lutely necessary in the winter. She should 
never be tied up, when near calving, as it 
might occasion her to lose the ealf, 
by being smothered, or otherwise. Give 
the cow warm water, and a warm mash or 
two, with some sweet hay. The cLear- 


ING or after-burden should almost immedi- 
ately follow the calf, and should be forth- 


with removed. It may be retained from cold 
caught, in which case, the cow must be 
kept warm, and fed as above, since she 
will be entirely rumed should it not come 
away. The calf should be permitted to 
suck the first milk, or beastings, until the 
flow be abated and no danger remain of in- 
flammation. If the calf be weak, it should 
be held up to the teat. Some young cows 
have the udder greatly distended and in- 
flamed, two or three days previous to caly- 
ing, and may be relieved by part of the 
. milk being daily drawn away. 
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‘The nours of milking should be regular, 
and it is of the utmost consequence that the 
cow’s udder be perfectly drained of milk, 
to the very last priepinc, the habit of 
leaving milk in the udder being im the end 
greatly injurious. The last, milk, more- 
over, is always the richest, according to the 
remark of an experienced Cheshire dairy- 
man—‘ each succeeding drop which a cow 
‘gives at a meal, excelling the preceding 
one in richness.” A cow in full milk cannot 
be well drained under twenty minutes, by 
the best hand. The udder should be kept 
well trimmed, and with it the teats should 
be perfectly clean before milking. ‘The tail 
also should be free from dirt, and every 
risk avoided of fouling the milk. Upon the 
continent, cows are curried, dressed, and 
clothed like horses ; without going to that 
extreme, they may be rubbed with wisps 
and kept clean, that their appearance may 

_ be creditable to the family mansion. 

The calf may be sold as soon as it 
has drawn off the beastings, or first milk, 
unless any coring or defect in the cow’s 
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udder or teats may render it desirable for 
the calf to suck a few days, in order that 
the action may clear off any obstructions, 
for which the butting of the calf’s head is 
generally the best remedy. If intended to 
be FATTENED for the butcher, it must be 
kept in a pen, particularly dry and clean, 
suckled twice a day at regular hours, al- 
ways have the first, which is the thinnest of 
the milk,*and not be permitted to over- 
charge the stomach. Lumps of soft chalk 
are usually placed for the calf to lick, as 
an absorbent to neutralize those acidities 
engendered in the stomach from feeding on 
milk. It seldom pays to fatten a calf be- 
yond ten or twelve weeks. “8 
WEANING AND REARING CALVES. <A 
calf may be weaned by being gradually | 
accustomed to suck milk ina pail through 
the fingers. Many are reared upon very 
little milk mixed with hay-tea, linseed, or 
other slops ; fed on straw in the winter, and 
in summer upon the common. Such cannot 
be expected to turn to much account. The 
best cattle are reared from the teat, well 
0 
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i alps in good sheltér, and full fed, until 
ey attain their proper growth. Warmth 
and dry lodging, are of the utmost conse- 
quence to the improvement of all young 
animals. Calves may, however, be reared 
to good proof, by being suffered to suck a 
very moderate quantity daily, the bulk of 
their food consisting of skimmed-milk thick- 
ened with oat or wheat meal; their winter 
food being carrots or Swedish turnips, 
sliced, and oat-straw, with a small quantity- 
of hay daily. 

To such of my readers as desire to make 
the most of a single cow, I cannot 
do better than recommend the perusal 
of a small pamphlet, published a few years 
since by the Board of Agriculture, enti- 
tuled “ Hints to Dairy Farmers ;’’ being 
an account of the management, food, and 
produce of a single mileh-cow kept by Mr. 
Cramp, Keeper of the House of Correc- 
tion at Lewes, in Sussex: an account which 
will prove to demonstration, and to the 
regret of every well-wisher to his country, 
that our dairy business, the product of which 
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is SO precious, and never equal to_our con- 
sumption, is by no means managed in 
general, upon a profitable, or the most 
productive plan. Cutting and carrying 
the green food for cows, was recom- 
ieindedt many years ago ; and I experienc- 
ed its full-warranted utility, with the ex- 
ception that my cows, when entirely kept 
in the house, fell off with their milk, whilst 
they increased in flesh; but recovered 
their milk again, when allowed a range. 
Mr. Cramp, who so well merited the honor- 
ary silver medal of the Board, allowed 
his cow the small range in his power, and 
cultivated her green food within the verge of 
the prison. He also seems to have added, by 
his experience, a new milky breed to our 
old stock. His cow was a Sussex bred 
one, and in all probability, and m his 
opinion, that famous breed has not hitherto 
had a high dairy character from mere dis- 
use, and application, solely, almost, to the 
purpose of rearing for beef. — 

Mr. Cramp’s cow was seven years old, 
had produced five calves, and had been two 
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years in his possession, She was fed in 
summer on clover, rye-grass, lucerne, and 
carrots, three or four times a day. In 
winter with hay, br an and grains, properly 
mixed, and often fed, particularly when 
milking. The manger kept clean, no sour 
grains or rotten or mouldy vegetables given, 
on any account, and the cow never suffer- 
ed to overcharge her stomach, but to be 
well filled, and kept with;a good healthy 
appetite. She was never tied up, and always 
had her choice to lie’ abroad, or in the house. 
Always. when milked; dripped clean. to 
the last drop. Being so well. kept, she 
went dry only seventeen days. before 
calving. The country is under great 
obligation to Mr. Cramp, for such an.ex- 
ample, by which it is hoped, our dairymen 
and housewives will not fail to profit. It is 
a useful practice of Mr. Cramp to give his 
cow a double-handful of malt-dust, mixed 
with a feed of grains and pollard, with- 
out exceeding that quantity of the malt- 
dust. Potatoes given to cows may be 
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ground in a.common — or pounded 
in a trough. 


Quantities of Milk and Butier produced by 
Mr. Cramp’s Cow, between April \807, 
and April. 1808. 


From 6thto 20th April—milk, 8 quarts per 
day—butter 6lbs. per week. From April 21 
to June Ist —milk 22 quarts per day—but- 
ter 18lbs. per week. From June 2d to Octo- 
ber 5th—milk 20 quarts per day—butter 
l6lbs, per week. From October 6th to No- 
vember 30th—milk 15 quarts per day—but- 
ter 13lbs. per week. From December Ist to 
February 8th, 1808—milk 13 quarts per day 
—butter 1 llbs. per week. From February 
9th to March 14th—milk 10 quarts per day 
—butter 8lbs. per week. From March loth 
to April 4th—milk 7 quarts per day—but- 
ter Slbs.: per week,—=dry for calving. 
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SALE OF THE YEAR’S PRODUCE, AND EX- 
-PENCES. 


Sale of calf 14 days old—butter at 1s. 4d. 
skim-milk at 1d. per quart—dung, € s. d. 
valued at 31., in all - ° 76 7 3 
Total expences, including 12. 5s. for 
10 Sacks Malt Combs, and a Farrier’s 


bill, 12s, 6d. =. ° 2414 2 
A year’s net profit onasinglecow, - 5113 1 


THE DISEASES OF COWS. 


- The chief of these are—scouring, the 
hoose or chronic cough, foul in the foot, loss 
of cudd, yellows, black and red water, clue- 
bound, milk fever, withering. With re- 
spect to the above, and other diseases, to 
which cows and calves may be subject, the 
best advice in my power to give to the 
reader, is the PREVENTION of them, which 
is, nine times out of ten, possible, and even 
easy, to those who possess the proper 
means for cattle-keeping; and in every 
view, the cheapest and only profitable plan. 
With respect to medical remedies, I must 
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again refer those who have occasion to em- 
ploy them, to the “* General Treatise on 
Cattle, the Ox, the Sheep, and the Swine.” 
Bad keep and exposure to cold, wet, and 
dirt, will bring scouring upon the cow, but 
should such a one chance to be purchased, 
the reverse of all those, with dry substan- 
tial food, will cure her, if sound. Clue- 
bound generally arises from the beast feed- 
ing, or rather starving, upon dry straw, 
and it will be cured by nourishing and open- 
ing food. The foul in the foot, may be occa- 
sioned by the animal being constantly kept in 
wet poachy grounds, or long dewy grass, 
during the autumnal or winter season; or 
from having been driven long journies. 
It should be taken in time, when washing, 
cleanliness, and keeping the cow upon a 
dry and clean layer, is the chief of the cure. 
Neglected, the cow never recovers the 
perfect use of her feet, and both her milk- 
ing and feeding are thereby reduced. In 
withering, or retention of the cleaning, for 
any length of time, 1 have never known any 
remedy, which shews the necessity of due 
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care at the time of calving. Malt-mashes, 
or half malt and half fine pollard, warm,’ are 
excellent cordial medicines for cows. In 
general, these useful animals will rarely be 
troubled with disease, if* constantly fed 
with a sufficiency ‘of proper’and nourishing 
food, and well sheltered during the winter 
season, from wet and cold, and from the 
effects of those atmospheric vicissitudes, to 
which our climate isso peculiarly liable. 
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particular Application to our Improvement in Education and Morals. 


BY JAMES JENNINGS, 
 Abaress. | 


Tue Famity Cycrop#pr1A will contain plain and familiar Directions for ‘curing ® 
every Disease incident to the Human Body, with the mode of treating Accidents 
generally; and, as it is of importance to know when the attendance of a Me- 
dical Practitioner is absolutely necessary, in the Author’s"remarks on every 
Disease, this will invariably be pointed out. An account of every useful 
Medicine and Drug will also be given, aud their Doses,—with the manner of 
preparing those most common and useful: to which will be added, the Compe- 
sition of almost every Quack Medicine, (that its utility or inutility may be 
known,) from peculiar sources of Information, 

On the subjects cf Der and Reagmzn, he flatters himself, his observations 
will be found explicit and important, and highly deserving the attention of all 
who desire either to obtain, or to retain, good health, that most valuable of 
blessings. He hopes what‘he has stated under the articles Digestion, Dinner, , 
Ewercise, &c. will not be found less deserving of attention. ~ xs, 

Considering the various AccIDENTs to which persons are continually exposed, 
he bas deyoted much care and attention to the treatment of such as have 
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taken Poisons, or who have been. bitten by a Mad Dog, Viper, &c.} also, to 
Recovering Persons apparently Dead trom Drowning; the Mode of Escape 
from Houses on Fire, from Shipwreck, &c.; the Treatment of Persons acci- 
dentally Frozen, &c. On these heads he has been very minute; but, he 
trusts, not more so, than the importance of the different subjects warrants 
and demands. 

He has not deemed it necessary to treat of Anatomy at large; but has, in 
a compendium under that article, and under the articles Aédomen, Blood, 
Heart, &c. given: a\succinct account of every principal part of the human 
body; without some knowledge of which, no one can be competent to judge 
of Disease, or of the exhibition of Medicines for its cure. In doing this, he 
has avoided, as much as possible, the use of technical terms; or, if he has 
used them, they will be found explained in other parts of the Work;—so 
that it wilFform, asmuch as possible, a, Self- Interpreting Book, 

The Science of CurmistRY, that science which has done so inuch for our con- 
venience and our wants, has not been neglected. The Author has endea- 
voured to embody, in the different Articles, all that is essential in this import- 
ant branch Of Knowledge ;° combining both instruction and amusement. 
This science is intimately connected with Domestic Economy, and the 
Arts of Lire; and, under the articies Bread, Brewing, Malt, Wines, &c. he 
has given such directions, founded on scientific principles, as cannot fail, he 
presumes, greatly to remove. the obscurity and ignorance under which the 
different processes are at present conducted, 

The Arts of AGRicuLTURE and GaRDENING, including the Culture of Flowers, 
Trees, Shrubs, &c. have obtained his careful attention, and will be found 
to-combine the most.practical. economical, and the latest Improvements; 
with an account of the various processes.and implements necessary to these. 
important branches of Domestic Economy. 

On the Arts, genera@;, will also be found a variety of practical Instructions. 
Ou Colour-making, Dyeing, Leather, Paper, Scowering. Tanning, &c. he has 
endeavoured to collect all that is practicable and useful. 

The subjects of Epucation, Morats, the Passions, and the Human Minp, are 
intimately connected. A Fammy Cycrorzpia demanded their Introduction; 
and, whilst he has explored many of the causes of human error, he has, he 
hopes, demonstrated its medicable nature, and that Virtue is the only certain 
road to happiness. 

The principal Diseases to which Horsts and Cartux are liable, are also de- 
scribed 3 with,Directions,for their, mode of Cure, according to the most ap- 
proved modern practice, * ; ve 

To the numerous subjects of Natura History, viz. Botany, Mineralogy, and 
Zoology, including, wider this last head, an account of Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes); Serpents, and* Insects; he has ‘paid considerable attention; and, 
therefore, can confidently recommend his Work, as containing an epitome of 
all that is known of importance ox interest in these departments. 

In a Work so multifarious, the Author considered it his duty to seek out, and 
apply to, the best sources of Information that the present ii proved state of 
Knowledge affords ; and, as he-has no wish whatever to arrogate to himselfsen- 
timents or facts which belong to, or have been stated by, others, in his PRE-, 
rAck, which, with an Intropuctory Essay, will accompany the last Part of the 
Work, he will mention his principal 4uthoriiies. But ‘while he states this, he 
may, without vanity, state also, that more originality upon the subjects of 
Disease, Diet, RecimEx, Enucation, Mind, and MorAts, will be found in his 
Work, than is commonly met with in works of a similar nature. ; 

He may add, indeed, that scarcely an Article will be found in this Work, 
which has not received some addition and improvement; he ventures, there- 
fore, to hope, that the Famiry Cycuorzp14 will exhibit such a complete CopE of 
Useful Know tence, as to prove one of the most valuable Volumes that have 
ever issued fromthe Press. 


CONDITIONS. 
I. This Work will be printed in Oc- IIL. It is expected that the Work 
tayo, on good Paper, and published | will not exceed Ten Parts; forming 
in Weekly Parts. a very handsome Volume, and pecu- 


If. Each Part will contain One liarly adapted for the LisRARY of 
Hundred and Twelve closely-printed | every Family in the Kingdom. — 
Pages; price 2s. 6d, 
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Ga the Ist of April, 1820, was,published, handsomely printed in Quarto, on 
fine wove Paper, embellished with Two Colowred Maps, and Three beau- 


tiful Engravings, 
PART l—ora 


NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 


SMenern Geography, 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND 


COMMERCIAL; ; 
BEING ae 
A PERSPICUOUS DELINEATION 
OF THE 
PRESENT STATE OF THE GLOBE, 
WITH ITS 


INHABITANTS AND PRODUCTIONS ; 


Preceded by the History of the Sctence; interspersed with Statistical and Sy- 
noptical Tables; and accompanied with a Series of Correct Maps, a great 
Variety if appropriate Views, and numerous other Engravings, iliustrat- 
ing the Manners, Customs, and Costumes of Nations. 


BY THOMAS MYERS, A.M. 


OF THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. 


/ 


Anpress, . 


THERE has never, perhaps, been a period in.the modern History of Europe, 
when it could be less necessary than at the present moment, to enforce rea- 
sons for puvlishing a new System of Geography. The political eveuts of the 
last six years have, in fact, so entirely changed the territorial relations of the 
different Continental States, that all existing Geographical Works are, ina 
measure,obsolete. There is scarcely a single Country in Europe which, with- - 
in the above period, has not experienced either an increase or a diminution 
ofits possessions. Wedonot mean simply a contiguous increase or diminue | 
tion; but such accessions or losses as have materially altered their relative 
characters. ~ 

The various Acts and Treaties by which these mutations have been effect- 
ed, are not only difficult of access, but cumbrous memorials for common use. 
The man of science, the statesman, the merchant. the student, and the tra- 
veller, would each gladly avail himself of a more convenient exposition of the - 
actual state of Furope. But where will he find such a one? We know not. 
Ther- are, indeed, detached works, relating to detached Countries; but, 
from their very multiplicity, they tend rather to perplex than facilitate in- 
quiry. Itis the object of the present undertaking to supply this deficiency in 
our literature; and, if we perform it ina manner equal to our conception of 
what it shou!d be, we may rely securely upon its success. 

_ We place, in the very front of our motives for producing this New System 
of Geography, these peculiar circumstances; and we do so, because they 
supersede all those castomary persuasives, by which the patronage of the 
Public is usually solicited towards such enterprises. Every man who takes 
the-slightest interest in public affairs; every one who feels a natural anxiety 
to know what Europe is, at the present momen!, after the terrible convulsions 
it has andergone, and who wishes to understand the political connexion of the 
aifferent States; is conscious that his means of doing so are extremely im- 
perfect. Our task will be, to remove that imperfection; and, by an accurate 
development of the final arrangements made at the Congress of Vienna, 
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founded upon official and authentic Documents, to exhibit an exact Delinea- 
tion of the present cendition of the civilized World. 

This is our primary purpose; but this is not all. With the restoration of 
the liberties of Europe, arose also the recovered freedom of scientific research 
and literary inquiry. During the last four or five years, large accessions 
have been made to our general stock of Geographical Knowledge. Enter- 
prising travellers have spread themselves in every direction, and communi- 
cated to the World the result of their observations. Many doubtful points of 
science have thus been established ; many unexpected facts have been veri- 
fied; the moral aspect of nations has been vividly pourtrayed; the changes 
in manners and customs, and in political influence, have been ascertained}> — 
venerable errors have been corrected; important truths elucidated; and, in 
short, the energies of unimpeded intellect have been applied to the survey of 
the World in such a way, as spreads an ample share Of novelty before the in- 
dustrious Compiler of a Geographical System. These, we need hardly add, 
shall not be neglected. While, therefore, the reader will find all that ‘is 
unquestionable in preceding Works, he may expect to receive, in addition, 
the concentrated information which subsequent researches have supplied. 

There is a constant flux in the affairs of civilized Man. Wherever his in- 
finence extends, a change is yisible. Whatmay be called the permanent fea- 
tures of Nature even are not protected from this influence. It is true, moun- 
tains and rivers do not remove}; but the hand of man clothesthe one with ver- 
dure,and covers the other with traffic. Where forests stood, cities are reared 5 
where the stagnant morass exhaled its baleful effluvia, plains smile with cul- 
tivation; where pathless tracts spread themselves around, roads are formed, 
bridges constructed, and villages spring up. These ceaseless mutations pre- 
sent a boundless variety to the Geographical Historian ; and they mark, at the 
same time, the progressive advances of States and Empires in the path of 
elvilization, 

We trust we have said enough to prove, that the present period is one pecu- 
liarly fit for the execution of a work like this. We have shown that the entire 
face of Evrope.has undergone a political revolution since the year 1814; and 
that a New System of GroGRAPHY, which should distinctly define ali the effects 
of that revoiution, particularly as affecting territorial boundaries and domi- 
nion, would be a valuabie accession to our National Literature. It may be 
remarked, too, that sufficient time has now elapsed to consolidate those effects, 
and that what Europe is now, she is likely to remain for a series of years. We 
have also shown, that the facilities of international communication, naturally 
arising from a secure genera! peace, have been employed by intelligent indi- 
viduals in accumulating valuable stores of Information with respect to the 
natural, the moral, and the political condition of different Countries. These, 
then, are the sources whence we propose to derive our claims to public pa- 
tronage. If we make a skilful use of them, there can be little doubt as to that 
patronage being bestowed and the probability that we shall make such a use, 
is atleast increased by the fact, that we know and appreciate them. Mendo 
not commonly fail in their object, when they clearly discern the means of at- 
taining it: it is only when they have to seek for the latter, that the former 


sometimes escapes. 
CONDITIONS. 


I. This Work will be handsomely printed in 
Quarto, with a bold and elegant Type, and on 
fine wove Paper. 

Il. It will be published in Monthly Parts, 
(Eight of which are already published,) Price 


valuable and correct Set of coloured;Maps, in+ 
eluding the whole of the latest Arrangements 
and Discoveries. : : 

1V. it wiil be illustrited with a great ya- 
riety of appropriate Views, and numerous 


7s. each, and completed in Twenty-four Parts, 
forming two eas large and splendid Volumes, 
Ill. The Work will be accompanied with a 


other Engravings, representing the Manners, - 
Customs, and Costumes of different Nations, 


© The forerunners of Mr. Myers in this important branch of literature and science—we refer to 
such authorsas Guthrie, Pinkerton, and Playfair—have certainly done much to extend our know- 
ledge of the Globe whicii we inhabit. They have deserved well of their Country, and they have 
obtained no mean recompense. But the political events of our day have so entirely changed the 
territoria! relations of different States, that all existing Geographical Works were becoming, ina 
great measure, obsolete.—-Mr. Myers’s connexion with the Royal Military Academy, at Woolwich, 
is a consideration of vast moment, as it must open to him facilities of attaining valuable stores of 
Information, with respect to the natural, the moral, and the political condition of different Coun- 
tries; of which, ifhe make a skilful use, his Work cannot fail to become of National Importance. 

“ Those Parts of the Work, which have already appeared, we are happyto say, furnish a most 
encouraging specimen of what may be expected, when it is completed. The mechanical part— 
we mean, the paper, typography, and embellishments—are such as the importance of the Work 
itself required. Such, indeed, is the-excellence of the Views and Engravings hitherto given, that 
it is scarcely possible to speak of them in terms of exaggeration—they leave all former publications 
of this kind at an immense distance. Let the work proceed as it has begun, and it cau scarcely 
fail to find a place, sooner or later, in eyery library or closet of books, throughout the Country.” 
~~Wew Evangelical Magazine. 
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CHQICE ENGLISH FRUIT. 


On the 15th of September, 1820, was published, Parr I. Price 5s..(to be con- 
tinued Monthly), ofan entirely NEW WORK on FRUIT, 


Che PMoarticultural Wepository; 
DELINE ATIO NS 


OF THE BEST VARIETIES OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF 


ENGLISH FRUIT; 
To which are added, 
THE BLOSSOMS AND LEAVES, 
IN THOSE INSTANCES IN WHICH THEY ARE CONSIDERED NECESSARY $ 


ACCOMPANIED WITH 


Fuil Descriptions of their various Properties, Time of Ripening, and Directions 
'P 9 ‘Pp 
for Pianting them, so as to produce a longer Succession of Fruit; 
Such being pointed out, as are particularly calculated for 


OPEN WALLS AND FOR FORCING. . 
ee 


BY G. BROOKSHAW, 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ POMONA BRITANNICA,” 


Few reasons need be urged in support of a Work like the present ; for ita 
obvious utility, and general interest, occur at once. {t is a curious fact, 
however, that while an enlarged taste for Borany bas been directed, both 
scientifically and popularly, to every other branch of ils extensive province, 
this particular one has been almost wholly neglected. From what causes this 
has arisen, it might not be diffieult to elucidate.—The proper selection of Fruite- 
Trees is still very imperfectly understood; and the object of this Work is to 
supply that imperfection. y 

VYhe Uorticutrorat Repository will comprise every particular connected 
with the proper Management of English Fruit-Trees, and contain correct Dee’ 
lineations of the best Varieties of the different Species. {t, would be superflu- 
ous to enter into a formal enumeration of ihe numerous Fruits which such @ 
Work must necessarily embrace. Whoever has paid any attention te this 
branch of Gardening, whether as an object of profit or amusement, will at once 
comprehend the extent and utility of ihe proposed Plan; and when the Author 
affirins, nothing shall be omitted which can be required for the successful eule 
tivation of ever.. kind of Eneuisu Fruit-Tres, he pledges himself to no more 
than he hopes to perform. 

Instructions wili be added for building Garden-Walls on a new principle, 
which will materially diminish the bateful effects of blight,—and enadle pere 
sons to grow a muck larger quantity of Fruit, upon the same space of ground, 


See 


CONDITIONS, - 


I. This Work will be elegantly 
printed in royal 8vo.3 and the Plates 
drawn and coloured from Nature. 

Ii. Each Part will be illustrated 
with Four Plates, (except where very 
large Plates are given, which will be 
necessary iu the Pine Apples, the 
Melons, and some of the Grapes, in 


which Parts Three Plates only can be 
given), representing the Fruit in its 
natural size. 

iff. Tue whole will be completed - 
in about Twenty-six Parts, price 58, 
each, forming Two handsome Vee 
lumes, 
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New and improved Edition of 


~ 


COOKE’S TOPOGRAPHY, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PICTURESQUE VIEWS. 


PLL LL LI LLL 


@omplete in 26 Volumes, illustrated with 208 Views of the most interesting: 
Objects in the several Cownties, Price bl. 18s.in Boar ds, 


COOKE’S 


Topography of Great Britain, 


OR, 


BRITISH TRAVELLER’S 
Pocket Directory ; 


BEING AN ACCURATE AND COMPREHENSIVE TOPOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
DESCRIPTION OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN 


ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND: 


Situation, { Lakes, Manufactures, | Curiosities, 
Extent, Mines, Trade, Antiquities, 
Towns, Minerals, Commerce, Picturesque 
Rivers, Fisheries, Agriculture, Scenery, 


CONTAINING A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


Natural History, 
Civil and Heclesi= 


astical Juris= 
diction, & e. 


Interspersed with a Variety of Information, entertaining to the general 
Reader—highly beneficial to the Agriculturist, Trader, and Manufacturer, 
—and particularly interesting to the Traveller, Speculatist, Antiquarian, and, 
in short, to every Inhabitant of Great Britain. 


*,* The following, each of which is embellished with highly-finished Vizws, 


engraved by Mr. Storer, may he had separately, at the prices affixed, viz. 


Bedfordshire eoee2 
Berkshire........2 
Buckinghamshire 2 
Cambridgeshire ..2 
Cheshire......0..2 
Cornwall ........2 
Camberland......2 
Derbyshire ......2 
Devonshire ......2 
Dorsetshire......2 
Durham .....20..2 
EGSOXicacissckose.D 
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Gloucestershire. .2 
Hampshire ......2 
Herefordshire ...2 
Hertfordshire....2 
Huntingdonshire 
ard Rutlandsh. 2 
Kent (2 parts)...4 
Lancashire(2 do.)4 
Leicestershire. ..2 
Liucolnshire ..... 2 
Middlesex, (2 p.)4 
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Monmouthshire ..2 
Norfolk ....-....2 
Northamptonsh. 2 
North Wales ....2 
Northumberland..2 
Nottinghamshire, 2 
Oxfordshire .....2 
Scotland(6parts)12 
Shropshire..... ee2 
Somersctshire....2 
South Wales ....2 
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Staffordshire.....2 
SUROIK \ oa na'cd cnt 
SUVIEY << 04 mancinodet 
MUSSCS cesnaeunnat 
Warwickshire ...2 
Westmoreland...2 
Wiltshire «.......2 
Worcestershire ..2 
Yorkshire, (2 p.) 4 
Isles of Wight, 
Guernsey, &c...2 
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A SUPERIOR EDITION is printed on fine Wove Paper, and hot-pressed—with 
@olowred Maps; the additioual price of which, is 1s. each Part. 


To each County are prefixed a Mar and List of the MARKETS and Fairs; an 
INDEX, showing the Distance of every Town from London, and of Towns from 
each other; also, a copious /(FRAVELLING GUIDE, describing all the Roads, 
Inns, Distances of Stages, Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats, Sc. forming a 
COMPLETE COUNTY ITINERARY. 


A work, comprehending the Ancient and Modern History of the 
British Islands, their Topography, Natural History, Commerce, Agri< 
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culture, and Civil and Domestic Economy, deduced from authentic 
Sources, . sufficiently ample, without being unnecessarily diffuse, had long 
been a Desideratum in English Literature ; and it was with a view of sup- 
plying this defect, that the present work was undertaken. 

It will readily be admitted, a perfect acquaintance with the local History 
and internal Advantages of our Native Country, is one of the most useful, 
ornamental, and desirable branches of Homan Koowledge ; and there is not, 
perhaps, a Country in the World more generally interesting to the Scientific 
Observer, than that of Great Britain. 

In order to render this Work as perfect and useful as possible, correct 
Maps, and accurate Jlineraries, have been considered indispensably neces~ 
sary; and the presené Edition is further illustrated with 208 Views of the 
most interesting Objects in the Gounties, engrayed by Mr. Sturer. In 
treating of the Ancient History of our Island, the most authentic 
accounts on/y have been detailed, avoiding mere speculation; and, in de- 
scribing Monuments of Antiquily, their present appearance, with the opi- 
nions of the learned upon their origin, have been deemed sufficient.—The 
Topographical Descriptions, have been drawn from the best works upon the 
subject, from original materials, and from actnal observation. No pains 
have been spared in producing authentic historical accounts of the Ancient 
and Present State of every part of the Country. The name of every Eminent 
Native will be found recorded with due respect, at the same time that the 
Work has not been much increased in size by Biographical Memoirs.—The 
Natural History of the British Islands has claimed particular attention, and 
details have been entered into, as amply as the nature of the Work would 
allow. Great care has been taken with the Local Trade and Manufactures 
of every part of Great Britain; and no opportunity has been omitted, to 
point out favourable situations for the exercise of Industry, and the beneficial 
application of Capital.—And the Scieace of Agriculture, which has been 
so considerably benefited by the Publication of the valuable  AGRICUL- 
TURAL REPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN,’’ under the auspices of 
the Board of Agriculture, will be found to have received that share of 
attention, which the importance of the subject demands. 

The Plan of this Work has received particular approbation, from each 
County being divided into Easy Journies ; by which means, Persons, either 
riding, or on foot, have the opportunity of viewing many Beauties, which 
might not otherwise ve noticed. 

*,* Persons desirous of possessing the Work in Volumes, may have them 


neatly done upin Extra Boards; or, any Volume may be had separately, 
ut the price affixed, viz. 


<_< 
° 
bis 
=: 

& 


Vol. ' Wai ithe 
14. Monmouthshire & 5S. Wales 5 O 
15. North Wales and Shropshire 5 
16. Worcester and Warwick - 4 
17. Leicester and Lincoln - 4 
18. Nottingham and Derby - 4 
19. Stafordshire and Cheshire 4 

4 

4 


1. Cornwall and Devonshire 4 

9. Somersetshire & Dorsetshire 4 

3. Wilisaire and Berkshire - 4 

4. Hampshire, and Isles of 
Wight, Guernsey, &c. &e. 

5. Surrey and Sussex - - 

6. Kent <= <'. « 5 90. Lancashire- - + - « 

7 Zl. Yorkshire >) =.4's 3 

8 22. Westmoreland& Cumberland 4 

23. Durham & Northumberland 4 
; General Div. fi 

94, Scotland } and 

Northern Do. . 
25. Scotland—-Middle Division 4 
26. Scotland—Southern Divs 4 


4 
+ 
4 
. Middlesex - = = = = 4 
- Hertfordshire and Essex - 4 
9. Suffolk and Norfolk - - 4 
10. Cambridgeshire, Hunting- " 
donshire, & Rutlandshire 4 
11. Northampton & Bedford 4 
12. Buckingham and Oxford - 4 
_ 13. Gloucester and Hereford - 4 
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“+4+ For the accommodation of Purchasers of the former. Edition, the Iltuse 
trations are seld separately 5 price Siapence for each Part. 


, 
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MAVOR’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, | 


Uniformly printed in royal 18mo. complete in Twenty-Eight handsome and 
closely printed Volumes, each containing about 400 pages; the whole illus- 
trated and embellished with upwards of 150 Engravings and Maps: price 
8l. 8s.tn boards. The Volumes may be hud by one or more ata time, price 63. each, 


A GENERAL COLLECTION 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


COMPLETE IN TWENTY-EIGHT VOLUMES; 
INCLUDING THE MOST INTDPRESTING 


Recorys of Navigators and Travellers, 


M’ ISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY COLUMBUS, IN THE YEAR 1492, TO THE 
range ahs TRAVELS OF LORD VALENTIA, INCLUSIVE. 1 


BY WILLIAM MAVOR, LL. D. &c. &e. 


This new and improved Edition, consists partly of a Reprint of a similar Collection made by 
the same Author, which liad for a considerabie tjme been out of print, and partly of new matter, 
being Abridgmeats of many valuable Works, published since the appearance of the former 
Edition; thereby bringing ihe Collection down to a later veriod, 


The Contents of the several Volumes will best illustrate the Utility and Value 
of this NEw Epttion, viz. 

Vol. 

Bell’s Travels from St. Petersburgh to Pekin 

Pococh’s Travels through Egypt 

16. Bruce’s Travels in Abyssizia 

Wood's Journey to Paimyra 

Maupertius and the French Academicians 
Journey, to measure a Degree of Latitude 
in the Arctic Circle 

Maupertius’s Journey to Lapland 


Vol. : bay Rally ah 
, Explanation of Nautical Perms 
; Tchurabes's First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Voyages 
Cabot’s (J» and S.) Vayages 
Americus Vesputius’s Voyages 
De Gama’s First aud Second Voyages to the 
East Ludies . 
De Cabrql’s Voyages to the East Indies ) 's 
‘Magetlan’s Voyage round the World Hamilton’s Tour in Calabria 
Sir & Drake’s Yo:age round the World | 17. Smollett’s Travels thro’ France and Italy 
_—J. Lancaster's Voyage to the East Indies |i. Brydone’s Tour through Sicily and Malta 
_-—H. Middleton’s Voy.totheRed Sea& Surat) Swewburne’s Vrayels in Spain 
James's Voyage for the Discovery of the N.W. Wraxall’s Tour throuzh the Western, Sputh- 
Passage to India. ; 1 ern, and Interior Provinces of France 
Ellis's Voyage for ihe Discovery of a N, W. —— four through. the Northern Parts of 
Passage to the S. Sea_ y : Europe, particularly Copenhagen, Stock- 
Adventures of Four Russian Sailors at Spitz- holm, and Petersburgh ne 
bergen 19. Moore’s View of Society, &c. in’ France, 
©, Anson’s Voyage round the World Switzerland, Germany, and ftaly 
Ulloa’s do. to South America Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland 
3. Byron’s Voyage round the World 20. Pallas’s iravels through the Southern Pra- 


Wallis’s “do. do. vinces of the Russian Empire ‘ 
Carteret’s dv. do. Macartney’s Embassy to the Emperor of China 
4and 5. Cook's First Voyage round the World|2i. Le Vaillant’s Travels in Africa 
6 and 7. Cook's Second Voyage ditto ditto Browns Vravels in Egypt and Libya 


Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa 
22. Sounini’s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt 
Denon’s Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt 
Park's Travels iu Africa < 
25. Forster's Travels in India, Persia, Xc, 
Phillips’s Voyaze to Botany Bay Buchanan’s Travels in the Interior of Hin- 
Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon dostan : 
Thunberg’s V oyaze to the Inilian Seas, &Japan|24. Hearne’s Journey from Fort Prince of Wales 
12, Page’s Voyage round the World — _in Hudson's Bay, to the Northern Ocean 
——* Voyages to the Sout: and North Potes| Weld’s Travels through North America 
Vancouver's Voyage round the World Liancourt’s Travels through the United States 
13, Mutthews’s Voyage to Sierra Leone Mackenzie’s Travels from Moutreai, through 
Bligh’s Voyage to the South Sea the Continent of North America, to the 
Marchand’s Voyage round the World Frozen and Pacific Oceans 
Turnbull’s Voyige ditto ditto 25. Bourgoing’s Travels in Spain oy 
TRAVELS. 26. Kotzebue’s Avcount of his Exile to Siberia 
14, Addison’s Trave:s through Italy and Swit- Journey from Berlin, through 
zeriand ionbaawte! 1D ; marie | to kite) sea 
Mary Worile ontagu’s Travels in} —-———— Travels through Italy : 
Res oe wid pe “fy " f Whittington’s Travels through Spain, and 
15. Hanway’s )ravels throngh Russia into Persia, part of Portugal _ 
Germany, and Holland 27. Carr’s Stranger in France 
Niebuhy’s (‘ravels into Arabia, and other} ——— Jravels round the Baltic 
Oriental Countries Tour through Holland 
Shaw’s trave.s through Varbary 28 Valentia’s Vravels in tn: ia, Arabia, & Egypt. 
#4% The VOY AGES in thirteen Voliimes, or the YRAVELS in fifteen, may be had complete by 
themselves, with separaie Indexes, at the rate of 6s. per Volume ; and COOK’sS THREE VOYAGES 
ROUND THE WORLD, printed verba in from the Original Quarto cdition, may be had by 
themselves, with narate Index, in 7 Vol. Price 2l. 28. 


110. Cook’s Third Voyage ditto ditto 
3 Phipps's Voyage towards the North Pole 
Forrest’s Voyage to New Guinea, and the 


Movuceas - 
Wilson's Voyage to the Pelew Isiands 


Paternoster Row, London. 9 
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NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Closely printed, in Four Volumes, royal 18mo. illustrated with coloured Maps, 
price ll. 10s. boards; or, 1. 12s. neatly half bound, and lettered, _ 


Che Flowers of 
MODERN VOYAGES AND TRAVELS ; 


Comprising those most worthy of Record, between the Years 1806 and 1820. 
By W. ADAMS, A. M. 


These ‘** Flowers,” embracing Europe, Asta, Arrica, and America, have been 
selected from the most valuable and authentic Sources; and are particularly 
adapted for such persons as do not possess the means, or the opportunity, of 
perusing expensive or voluminous Statements. 


t 


price 7s. 6d. boards 5 or, 8s. half bound. 


*,* The Purchasers of ‘¢ Dr. Mavor’s Cottection of VoyicEs AND TRAveis” 
are respectfully informed, these Volumes were undertaken principally with 
the view of perfecting his valuable Work; for, since its publication, large 
Accessions have been made to our general Stock of Voyvaces and Travets, 
With this Addition, however, itis hoped,‘ Dr. Mavor’s ConticTion” will cons 
tinue to rank as the most comprehensive and perfect of its kind. 


Each of the Four Volumes is complete of itself, and may be had separately, 


- A Valuable New Year’s Gift for Young Persons. 


Elegantly printed in Two large Volumes, 12mo. illustrated with Frontispieces, 
Price 16s. boards. ‘ 


THE 


CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER; 


or, 


Short Essays 
On the various Objects of Nature noticed throughout the Year: 
With Poetical Illustrations and Moral Reflections on each Subject, 


By RICHARD LOBB. 


FOURTH EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED, 


“Among the whole range of Books published for the instruction and amuse 
ment of Youth, there is not one that has greater claims to Public Patronaze,than 
*“ The Contemplative Philosopher;” the Author of which has, till now, been 
kept « profound secret. It has been attributed to Mrs. Burbauld, to the Atkins, 
and other eminent Writers; but itis a common debt of justice to a worthy and 
ingenious man, to announce that “ The Contemplative Philosopher” was 
written by the late Mr. Ricnixp Loge; whose great modesty induced him to 
shrink from the commendation which was so justiy-due to his well-directed exer- 
iions, and who so largely contributed to the Public instruction and anvusement, 
Ss The Contemplative Philosopher,” will be a lasting monumen!|to his memory; 
it is, at once, instructive and entertaining, informing andimproving 5 the phi- 
losophy is drawn from the best authorities, with are often given; the poetry is 
selected, most appropriately, from the whole range of English verse, consti- 
tuting of itself the Beauties of our Poets; the moral reflections are judicious 
and practical, and often original and striking ; the theology is rational, and at 
the same time tender and affecting; and besides all this, the style may be com- 
mended as a principal exc:llence of the work. A family who should breakfast 
Jor the year round with * The Contemplative Philosopher” at table, would find | 
themselves great gainers, in point of knowledge and pleasure, at the year’s end.” 

Christian Reformers 
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. MAVOR’S 


HISTORY OF- ALL NATIONS. . 


Closely printed in Demy \8mo. embellished with an Hirst RIcAL FRONTISPIECE, 
Price 4s, 6d. Boards, or, elegantly printed on fine Royal Paper, 6s. 


VOLUME I. 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern, 
COMPLETE IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES, 
(Which may be had by one or more at a Time,) 
COMPREHENDING A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


TRANSACTIONS 


EVERY NATION, 


OF 


KINGDOM, AND EMPIRE, IN-THE 
WORLD, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME: 


Accompanied with a correct Set of Maps. 


BY WILLIAM MAVOR, LL.D. &c. &c. 


Contents. 


ANCIENT. 
vol. 
‘1. Antediluvians, Ancient Egypt, 
and neighbouring Nations. 

2. Canaanites, Philistines, and Jews 
—also the Assyrian aud Babylo- 
nian Fmpires. 

3, and 4 Greece. 

5, 6,and 7 Rome. 

6 Medes, Persians, Phenicians, An- 
cient Syrians, &e. &c. 

9, Pontus, Epirus, Colchis, Iberia, 
Albania, &c. &c. &c. 

MODERN. 
10. Arabs, Turks, and Empires found- 


ed by them in Tartary and the 
Lower Asia, &c. 


Moguls and Tartars, China, &«. 
India, the Otteman Empire, &c. 
Jews, Modern Egypt, and other 
African Nations. 

Africa continued, and Malta. 


. Portugal and Spain. 


Italy. 
Germany. 


. Ditto continued, Holland, Swit- 


zervjJand, and Geneva. 

and 20, Engtfand, 

Scotlan: and Ireland, 

Russia, Poland, Sweden, Den- 
inark, and Prussia. 

France and Navarre. 


. North and South America, 


Index. 


Upon the importance and utility of Historical Knowledge, it would be trivial 
to insist. {tis by History alone that we know what have been the great events 


of 


preceding geueration.. 


There are few students, however, who have either 


the leisure, or the means, to consult the voluminous Works which have ap- 
peared in this branch of Literature. 


the present; 


Hence the value of such a Collection as 
which cowhbines, in one general series, an authentic History of 
every civilized Country, both ancient and modern, 


To the youthful reader, 


in particular, 1t must prove eminently acceptable. 


*,* Price of the Work Comrtets, 51. 12s. 6d. in Boards; or, on fine Royad. 
Paper, %l. 10s, 


Paternoster Row, London. i} 
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In One large Volume, 12mo. price 9s. in boards, or, 11s. 
/ bound, calf gilt and lettered. 


THE NEW 


POCKET CYCLOPADIA; 
Clements is Useful uowwledge, 


METHODICALLY ARRANGRD$ 
| WITH LISTS OF SELECT BOOKS ON EVERY IMPORTANT SUBJECT 


LEARNING AND SCIENCE: 


DESIGNED FOR THE 


Higher Classes in Schools, 


AND 


FOR. YOUNG PERSONS IN GENERAL, 


a | 
| By JOHN MILLARD, 


| ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN OF THE SURREY. INSTITUTION, 


WITH MANY IMPORTANT ADDITIONS, AND CORRECTIONS. 


| 
) SECOND EDITION: 
' 
{ 


“ We recommend this work as a réieolble and useful guide, not 
only to the young, but to all those persons whose daily avocations, or 
whose limited oiumanael nies: preclude them from access to more copious 
sources of information.’— Monthly Review. 

“Of all the books lately published under titles similar to the above, 
this is, in our estimation, by farthe best. We canscarcely point to 
any book of equal size, into which so great a variety of useful and 

ntertaining matter is compressed. In the approaching season of 
vaakinug Christmas Presents and New Year’s Gifts to young persons, we 
aow of no literary. performance of a similar size and price, we should 
be more inclmed to recommend to the munificent patrens of the £ inge- 
nious and inquisitive’ part of the juvenile community, than this New 
Pocket Cyclopedia.”—Eclectic Review. 

‘‘ Cyclopedia is here used in a restricted sense. It does not mean a 

circle of the sciences, but a short account of some of the most important ; 
which, in general, is given with such precision, as to make the work 
ery proper to be used in Scnoots.”’—British Critic. 
, “¢ This useful volume is divided into nine classes ; each of which parts 
‘4 judiciously sub-divided into the several branches; and the whole 
vork is well calculated for the information and amusement of those 
vho have not leisure to peruse, or ability to purchase, more elaborate 
ublications,”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


—— 


12 Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, London. 
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T HS T F wR ar 
NEW LONDON THEATRE ; 
Being a Collection of the most estcemed and popular 
Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, jFarces, Ke. 
NOW PERFORMING ON THE ENGLISH STAGE; 
Correctly given, (from Copics used in the Theatres,) with Critical Remarks, 
- By THOMAS DIBDIN, 
Author of several Dramatic Picces. 


*.* The following (amounting to One Hundred and Six Numbers), are already 
published, with upwards of Five Huured Embellishments, designed by’ 
Thurston, and engraved by Thompson ;— Containing, 


Love in a Village............No. 9 


Alexander ihe Great........No. 


All for BiGge -~ - 2 55 2c ee loe wie ee a 
Allin the Wrong... ..---%-.-- 
*Apprentice 


Beaux’ Stratagem.<.. 2.2... <= 4 
D 


Beggars’ Opera..... ee eet 
Belle’s Stratagem......--.-: . 
Bold Stroke for a Wife.......- 
Brothers 
Busy Body 
Cato 
Chapter of Accidents ....-... 
*Citizen 
Clandestine Marriage ..-...... 
Confederacy 
Conscious Lovers 
Constant Couple......-----.. 4 
A OIATAT'S 0. S| dole Shade minin cee 
Count of Narbonne 
Wountiy (ei Once se ae meine 
Ode. See cae cools oe eloe a 
PC VMOM eee ea ate selcieme eicians 
*Devil to Pay .....--- 
Distrest Mother. ..ceic.teue o ~ 
Double Dealer 
Double Gallant. o230. = esac n= 
DONEIAS eee sonia ose sent. ase 
Duke of Milas..... Bee Ava i inet 
Earlof PssexX och -|--0- ete rj 
Earl of Warwick 
Edward the Black Prince..... B 
Every Man in his Humour .... 
Fair Penitent 2c osg<keecen cee e 
Farmer’s Wife 
Fashionable Lover ..--. By bal 
*Fortune’s Frolic ..... Ut Sus tin 
Gawastert (eis uk. wosjers 8 sie ae 
George Barnwell 
Grecian Daughter....--....- - 
Good-natured Man 
*Guardiant?® - 20022 eb de. NS KE 
*High Life below Stairs 
Hit or Miss 
Hypocrite....--..-.--- cs ye 
Inconstant 
*irish Widow 
Isabella 
Jane Shore ....#..-.--+----s - 
Jealous Wife 
Lady Jane Grey 
Lionel and Clarissa ....-..... 
Lord of the Manor.........--.- 
TOV LOL - ccc ch er cc ase a 


ee ee 


ee ee ee 
eee ee ee 
ee ee ee) 


ee ee 


{ 


| 
i 


| 


*Lyiay Valet! 52.05) 2S eeeae iain 
Mahomet.c Scribe She aches 


Man ofthe World ............ 
*Mavyor of Garratt. aoe css anion 
Merchant of Bruges........ es 
*Whidas. 0.05 Se a Mw fate te eat piace 
*Miser ee ee ee ee ee eas 
*Missin her Teens... <2. Joc os 
*Moek} Dottpt! jij. 7... 
MOUMHINE Bride. 7. oo Sees oe oe 


My Spouse and I........... a5 
New Way topay Old Debts .. 
Oo Rela ive) cc eS Se ee a aia 
Orphan ...... efi wl fins oes ol ei 
Orphan of China ...0.. sees 
*Padlock 42 -0i1 .T2 Ch Pens. . 


*Polly Honeycomb .......».- 
Provoked Husband ..-.....0. 


*Onaker ok. es anes ee 
*Recruiting Sergeant ....... £ 
Recruiting Officer............ 
Refusal. iasaee apiewtaens ewww 
Revenge .. 2... .5..cc-0sene Sas 
*Richard Coeur de Lion........ 
RAIVAES |) oun nisin eee ayateiee 
Roman Fathers «bi spesam cic weles « . 
Soll UTES Pea, Sata ah iy 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife 
She Stoops to Conquer ....... » 


She would and She would not.. 


Siege of Damascus....--.....- « 
PSMILA DN acne n = oais wc Wimnm oe nlaninie 
Suspicious Husband .......... 
Tamerlane.-........- ae hie w ete . 


‘Tancred and Sigismunda...... 


*Tender Husband ...-<- cs cen 
*Three Weeks after Marriage 
*Tobaccomist! ii) 2 Sadek dee A 
Trip to Scarborough.....-.-.- 
*Twenty per Cent .......2.:e2 
*Two Misers 
Venice Preserved......-....- 
*Virgin Unmasked... ........- 
Way off the World. ........-% 
Way .to keep Him ..........-. 
What Next? 
Which is the Man? 
West Indian 


64 
79 


+4+ To the MANAGERS of PROVINCIAL THEATRES, this Edition of the 
British Drama cannot fail of being considered a valuable Acquisition. 


The above form 26 elegant Cabinet Volumes : Price 51. 5s. tm extra Boards. 
N.B. The Plays are also sold separately, Price 1s, each, and the Farces, marked * 8d, gach» 
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